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Train Accidents in June. 





The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of June : ; 


REAR COLLISIONS, 


On the morning of the 3d a freight train on the Norfolk 
& Western road broke in two near Battersea, Va., and the 
rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking several 
ears and injuring a brakeman. 

On the morning of the 5th the engine and caboose of a re- 
pair train on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran 
into the rest of the train, which had been left standing on 
the track near Muscoda, Wis. The caboose was wrecked, 
a laborer fatally hurt and four others less severely injured. 

About noon on the 7th the engine of an ore train on the 
Chicago & Northwestern road suddenly started off with- 
out apparent cause and ran into the rear of another 
ore train in the yardin Florence, Mich. The engine and 
several cars were damaged. 

On the morning of the 1ltha freight train on the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Obio road ran into a preceding 
freight near Randolph, N. Y., wrecking three cars, and in- 
juring the fireman. The wreck was at a curve on a high 
bank, making it very difficult to handle, and the road was 
blocked 12 hours. 

On the afternoon of the 12th a repair train on the Flint & 
Pere Marquette road ran into the rear of a freight train 
near Midland, Mich., wrecking the engiue and several cars. 

On the morning of the 14th an ore train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road broke in two in Negaunee, Mich., and the 
detached carsran back down grade and into an engine 
standing onthe track. The engine and several cars were 
wrecked. 

On the morning of the 17th a passenger train on the West- 
ern & Atlantic road ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
freight train standing on a siding at Kingston, Ga. The en- 
gine and several cars were wrecked, the engineer killed and 
the fireman fatally hurt. 

Onthe night ot the 17th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road ran into some freight cars which 
had been blown from a siding vat upon the main track at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., by a tornado, and several cars were 
wrecked. ‘The engineer was hurt. 

On the night of the 17th a passenger train on the Nortb- 
ern Central road ran into a caboose which had broken loose 
from a preceding freight train near Whitehall, Md. The 
caboose was wrecked, the fireman and a man who was riding 
in the caboose were hurt. 

On the morning of the 19th a passenger train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into some cars 
which had broken loose from a preceding freight train near 
Spencerport, N. Y. The engine and several cars were dam- 
aged, a fireman and two passengers hurt. The freight had 
sent back no signal. 

On the morning of the 19th a passenger train on the Vir- 
ginia Midland road ran over a misplaced switch and into 
some coal cars standing on a siding at Fall Creek, Va. The 
engine and several cars were damaged, the engineer and 
two other trainmen hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 22d a passenger train on the 
Great Western Railway ran over a misplaced switch and 
into some freight cars on a siding near Hamilton, Ont. The 
engine and two cars were badly broken, the engineer killed, 
the fireman and a sleeping-car conductor badly burt. 

On the night of the 22d a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight which had stopped for water at Palmyra, 
N. Y., wrecking several cars. A signal had been sent back, 
but the second train did not stop. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road broke in two near Oxford, 
N. Y., and the rear section ran into the forward one, 
damaging three cars. 

On the afternoon of the 26th a passenger train on the 
Long Island road ran into the rear of a preceding passenger 
train, which had been stopped near Fresh Pond, N. Y., by 
the derailing of the locomotive. A car was badly broken. 
lt is charged that the first train sent out no flag. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Rock 
Island & Peoria road ran into some cars which had broken 
loose from a preceding freight near Galva, Ill., wrecking 
several cars. 

On the morning of the 28th a passenger train on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road ran over a misplaced 
switch and into a freight train standing on a siding in 
Cleveland, Tenn. The engine and several cars were badly 
damaged. 

On the night of the 29th a freight train on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph road ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
near Laclede, Mo., wrecking the engine and several cars, 
killing a brakeman and injuring the engineer and fireman. 


BUTTING COLLISIONS, 


On the night of the 2d there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trains on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha road near Warren, Wis. Both engines and 
10 cars were badly broken. On one of the trains was a 
gang of lumbermen, one of whom was killed and four 
others hurt. The west-bound train had an order to meet the 
other at Warren, but did not, stop. 

On the 14th there was a butting collision between two 
freight trains on the Canadian Pacific road at Ossawa, Man., 
by which both engines were badly damaged. 

On the morning of the 21st there was a_ butting collision 
between a freight and a coal train on the Syracuse, Geneva 
& Corning road in Geneva, N. Y., by which both engines 
were slightly damaged, 

On the afternoon of the 21st there was a butting collision 
between a special passenger train and a ballast train on the 
Lehigh Valley road near Mt. Carmel, Pa. Both engines 
were badly broken and three trainmen hurt. 

On the evening of the 26th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road near Whitesboro, Tex. Both engines 
and several cars were damaged, and 5 trainmen hurt. 


CROSSING COLLISION, 

On the afternoon of the 24th the engine of a coal train on 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, ran into the engine of 
& Pennsylvania Railroad freight train at the crossing of the 
two roads in Elizabeth, N. J. The Pennsylvania engine was 
badly damaged and the crossing blocked two hours. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL, 


On the morning of the 1st a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road struck a broken rail near 
Fredricksville, Ill, and three cars were thrown from the 





a, and upset, injuring 30 passengers, most of them 
slightly. 

n the morning of tbe 2d a passenger train on the Florida 
Transit road struck a broken rail near Baldwin, Fla., and 
two cars were thrown from the track. ‘ 

On the morning of the 24th a passenger train on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern road was thrown from the track near 
Georgetown, Ky., by a broken rail. The engine and several 
cars were badly broken, the engineer killed, the fireman, 
bagaggeman and two passengers hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the morning of the 27th a Howe-truss bridge of 150 
ft. span, on the Oregon & California road, near Aurora, 
Or., gave way under a freight train and nine cars, went 
down into Pudding River and were wrecked. A brakeman 
was hurt. The bridge was built 12 vears ago, and thor- 
oughly repaired and partly renewed four yearsago. It was 
recently examined and pronounced in good condition. 

About noon on the 28th a bridge near New Cambria, Mo., 
the abutments of which had been washed out by a freshet, 
—_ way under a freight train on the Hannibal & St. 

oseph road, and the — and several cars went down. 
The engineer was fatally 
severely hurt. 
DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS. 


On the night of the 2d a coal train on the Baltimore & 
Ohio road was thrown from the track near Dickson, O., by 
the spreading of the rails. 

On the night of the 6th the engine and several cars of a 
freight train on the Missouri Pacific road were thrown from 
the track near Warrensburg, Mo., by the spreading of the 
rails, 

On the morning of the 14th two cars of a passenger train 
on the. Oregon & California road were thrown from the 
track in Hubbard, Or., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 16th a car of a passenger train on 
the Clarksburg, Weston & Glenville road was thrown from 
the track on a trestle, near Waldon, West Va., and fell to 
the ground, turning over in its fall. The car was wrecked, 
killing three passengers, injuring the conductor and 10 
others. The accident was caused by the spreading of the 
rails. 

On the morning of the 29th a New Jersey Central passen- 
ger train running over the New York & Long Branch road 
ran off the track on the _— — over a broad, shallow 
arm of the Shrewsbury River at Little Silver, N. J. The 
engine, baggage car and drawing-room car ran across the 
bridge on the ties, but the smoking car and four follow- 
ing passenger cars went off the bridge and fell upon the 
muddy bottom of the river in water about four feet deep. 
The cars were badly wrecked, one passenger was killed at 
once, five others sohurt that they have since died, and 47 
less severely injured. The evidence taken at the coroner’s 
inquest indicated that the accident was caused by the 
spreading of the rails at a point at the head of the bridge, 
where the trackmen had been putting in a switch the day 
before and had left the rails only half spiked, expecting to 
finish their work next day. The bridge had no guard rails. 
The verdict of the jury was that the deceased “‘ came to 
their death from the accident, which was caused by spread- 
ing of rails on the Parker’s Creek bridge ; and that the New 
York & Long Branch Railroad Company is guilty of gross 
and culpable negligence.” The road, which was formerly 
worked by the New Jersey Central, is now under a separate 
management, both the Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Cen- 
tral running trains over it. A Pennsylvania express train 
had passed over the bridge only a few minutes before, and 
it is possible that it had so loosened the insecurely fastened 
rail that it was ready to give way when the next train 
struck it. The wrecked train hada large number of pas- 
sengers on board ; it was an express, stopping only once be- 
tween Long Branch and Jersey City, and was a favorite 
train with New York business men who came in each 
morning. Many well-known men were on board, including 
Gen. Grant, who was taken ont unhurt and assisted in di- 
recting the removal of the injured; Mr. George R. Blanch- 
ard of the Erie, and W. R. Garrison, President of the Me- 
tropolitan Elevated, who was fatally hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE, 


On the night of the 1st the engine of a passenger train on 
the Texas & Pacific road broke an axle when vn a trestle 
bridge, near Colorado City,Tex., and the engine and baggage 
car fell from the bridge injuring three trainmen badly. 

On the afternoon of the 25th several cars of a freight 
train on the New York Central & Hudson River road were 
thrown from the track in New York by a broken axle. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the night of the 14th fifteen cars of a freight train on 
the Portland & Rochester road were thrown from the track 
near Springvale, Me., by a broken wheel, and went down a 
high bank, piling up in a bad wreck 60 feet from the track. 

On the morning of the 24th a car of a passenger train on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford road was thrown 
from the track, near Fleetwood, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 

On the evening of the 24th a construction train on the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba road ran off the track, near 
Atwater, Minn., and the engine and 22 cars went down a 
bank into the water. The caboose was crowded with labor- 
ers, and 10 men were killed and 30 wounded. The acci- 
dent is believed to have been caused by a broken wheel. 

DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUT. 

Near midnight on the 10th a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ran into a wash-out, near Can- 
ton, Dak., and three cars went into the gap, injuring five 
persons. 

On the 15tha freight train on the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road ran into a long wash-out near Gibson, IIl., and 
two engines went into the Sangamon River. A trainman 
was killed and three others hurt. 

On the night of the 23d a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into a wash-out near Owa- 
tonna, Minn., the engine and three cars being piled up in 
the gap in a bad wreck. ' The engineer was killed and the 
fireman badly burt. 

DERAILMENTS, WIND. 

On the nigbt of the 17th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road was blown from the track by a 
tornado near Grinnell, Ia., and badly wrecked. The cou- 
ductor and a tramp were killed and a brakeman badly 
hurt. 

On the night of the 17th a freight train on the Central 
Iowa road was blown from the track and wrecked by a tor- 
nado, near Grinnell, Ia. Two trainmen were hurt. 

On the night of the 23d 18 cars of a freight train on the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road were blown 
from the track and upset by a tornado near Le Mars, Ia. _ 

On the morning of the 24th a freight train on the Illinois 
Central road was blown from the track near Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
by a tornado. 2 

About the same timea freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road was blown from the track near Emmets- 
burg, Ia., by the same tornado. 


DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 


injured and the fireman less 


more & Ohio road ran over a cow near Martinsburg, W.Va., 
and the engine and four cars were thrown from the track 
and badly broken, injuring five passengers. 

On the afternoon of the 13th a passenger train on the 
Illinois Central road ran over a horse near Ft. Dodge, la., 
and the engine and three cars were thrown from the track. 

On the evening of the 18th a passenger train on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincey road ran over a cow near Albia, 
Ia., and several cars were thrown from the track. 


DERAILMENT, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


Very early on the morning of the 20th a car of a passen 
train on the Manhattan Elevated road was thrown from t 
track at the Chathum Square station in New York, by a 
misplaced switch. 

DERAILMENT, OPEN DRAW. 


On the morning of the 1st the engine of a passenger train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road went through 
the open draw of a astige at Cayuga, N. Y.. and fel! into 
the canal on its side. he engineer and fireman were 
atv hurt. It is claimed that the usuai signals were dis- 
played. 


MALICIOUS DERAILMENT. 


On the morning of the 13th a passenger train on the Obio 
& Mississippi road was thrown from the track near Seymour, 
Ind., where a rail had heen removed from the track by per- 
sons unknown. A trainman was hurt, and a tramp, who 
was stealing a ride, was killed. 


UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. . 

On the night of the 2d a freight train on the St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Southern road ran off the track near 
O’Kean, Ark. The engineer and fireman were hurt. 

On the night of the 4th some cars of a freight train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road ran off the track near Mont- 
gomery, Ala., blocking the road six hours. 

On the morning of the 6th an engine of a passenger train 
on the Coney Island Elevated road suddenly started off from 
West Brighton, N. Y., and, aiter running a short distance, 
jumped the track and fell to the ground. 

On the evening of the 9th several cars of a freight train 
on the Rutland road ran off the track in Burlington, Vt., 
and were wrecked. The conductor was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 10th, 15 cars of a freight train on 
the Allegheny Valley road were thrown from the track near 
Red Bank, Pa., and some of them were badly wrecked. 

On the morning of the 11tha freight train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road ran off the track near Birmingham, 
Ala,, and 12 cars were wrecked, blocking the eight 

ours. 

On the afternoon of the 12th three cars of a freight train 
on the Louisville & Nashville road were thrown from the 
track at Elkmont, Tenn., blocking the road several hours. 

About noon on the 15th the rear car of a passenger train 
on the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road jum the 
track near Bedford, Ind., and went down a high bank, pull- 
ing the whole train after it and piling all up in a bad wreck. 
The engineer was killed and 11 passengers badly. hurt, 
nearly all the rest being bruised slightly. 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran off the track near 
Brockport, N. Y., and the engine upset and was badly 
broken. The engineer was killed and the fireman very 
badly hurt. The track was blocked six hours. 

On the evening of the 19th the engine and several cars of 
a freight train on the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette road 
ran off the track near Chocolay, Mich. A brakeman was 
slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 20th the gs of a freight train on 
the South Pacific Coast road ran off the track near Glen- 
wood, Cal., and the engine upset and was wrecked. The 
fireman was fatally hurt. 

On the evening of the 20th the engine and several cars of 
a passenger train on the Manhattan Beach road ran off the 
—_ at Manhattan Beach, N. Y., blocking the road two 

ours. 

On the night of the 21st several cars of a freight train on 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road ran off the track 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and knocked down a building adjoining 
the track. 

On the night of the 23d the rear car of a passenger train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road jumped the 
track near Tonawanda, N. Y., and upset. 

On the afternoon of the 26th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Long Island road ran off the track near Fresh 
Pond, N Y., and was badly broken. 

On the morning of the 27th a freight train on the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal road ran off the track near Littleton, 
N. H., andthe engine and six cars were piled up in a bad 
wreck, blocking the track all day. 

On the morning of the 28th a heJping engine on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the track near Port 
Jervis, blocking the road an hour. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


On the morning of the 21st the engine of a passenger train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western r broke a paral- 
lel rod wher near Otisville, N. Y., and the loose-ends tore 
up one side of the cab and damaged the engine badly. The 
engineer was burt while trying to stop the train. 

On the morning of the 25th a large rock fell from the side 
of a cut upon the engine of a passenger train on the Denver 
& Rio Grande road, near Subleta, N. M. The engine was 
badly damaged, but not thrown from the track. 

This isa total of 72 accidents. in which 35 persons were 
killed and 193 injured. Twenty-three of the killed and 76 
of the injured were railroad employés, leaving 12 of the 
killed and 117 of the injured passengers or other persons 
riding on the trains. 

As compared with June, 1881, there was a decrease of one 
accident, but an increase of four in the number killed and 
of 115 in that of injured. 

For the six montbs of 1882 there have been reported 571 
accidents, 170 killed and 708 injured, making a monthly 
average of 95 accidents, 28 killed and 118 injured. 

The month of June was below the average in accidents, 
but far above it in the number of killed and injured. There 
was an unusually large number of casualities during the 
month, caused by several bad accidents. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 20th: 

A joint resolution to authorize the building of a bridge 
over the St. Laurance River was reported and passed. 

Mr. Grover, from the Military Committee, reported with 
amendment the Senate bill —s a right of way to the 
— Francisco & Ocean Shore Railroad Co, Put on the cal- 
endar. 

In the House on the 21st : 





On the night of the 10th a passenger train on the Balti- 


Un motion of Mr, Upson (Texas), the Senate bill was 
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passed authorizing the construction of a steel railway bridge 
over the Rio Grande between El Paso and Paso Del Norte. 

In the Senate on the 25th: 

Mr. McMillan presented and explained the conference 
report on the River and Harbor bill. The following are the 
changes made by the conference: 

The appropriations for surveys of the Delaware & Chesa- 
yeake Canal and the Hennepin Canal are reduced from 

20,000 to $10,000, and from $100,000 to $30,000 respec- 
tively, and a proviso is added in each instance that the 
government shall not thereby be committed in favor of pro- 
ceeding to the construction of the improvement. The 
amount voted for the Potomac flats improvement is reduced 
from $500,000 to $400,000, and the appropriation for the 
Mississippi River below Cairo, from $5,000,000 to $4, 123,- 
000, which is the amount fixed by the House. i 





The Harlem River Bridge, West Side & Yonkers 
Railway. 

We continue this week the illustration of the details of 
construction of the Harlem River Bridge. Figs. 8 to 14 are 
detailed views of the different joint connections of the upper 
chord, which are numbered in Fig. 4, published last week, 
and indicated by corresponding numbers in the detailed 
views published this week. Figs. 15 to 19 are detailed 
views of the joint connections of the lower chord. 








tions of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore | three cents per 100 Ibs. less. On westward bound freights 
and Boston, and to such like organizations in the interior | the differences are not uniform, but are made higher in the 
as it was thought would be inclined to respond, inviting | case of those classes of property which are rated highest in 
them to appear before the Commission and present their | the freight tariffs. As between the seaboard cities and St. 
views ; and whenever a desire to be heard was expressed | Louis, Cincinnati, Toledo and other Western towns, the 


by any one of them, time and place were designated for the | —_ are proportioned to the Chicago rate according to 
| mileage. 


purpose. ‘ This is the existing rule or practice. 

From the Produce Exchange, the Board of Trade and| Whether it is right or proper to muke any such discrimi- 
Transportation, and the Chamber of Commerce of the City | nation in the charges for the transportation of property be- 
of New York, and from the corresponding organizations of | tween the Atlantic cities and the cities of the interior,.and 
the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore, letters expressive | if so, to what extent, is the question that we understand 
of a desire to be heard were received, and public meetings | was referred to us, and nothing more. We, therefore, 
were accordingly held in those cities, at which the question | limit our discussion to that question, and pass by many sub- 
referred to us was very fully considered and discussed. For | jects of interest in railroad transportation that were mure 
the purposes of such discussion, we found that in every in- | or less touched upon ia the public discussions which took 
stance careful and thoughtful preparation had been made, | place in our hearing, but which can interest us as only as 
and the arguments, either in full or in substance, were put | private citizens. hatever opinions we or any of us may 
in rint for our subsequent review. Statistics were also | have respecting controverted questions in railroad policy 

collected for us, so far as was thought important. Under | and railroad managemant, which do not fall within the 
the guidance of the commercial bodies, we also visited and | scope of our present inquiry, it would not become us to in- 
| inspected the railroad terminal facilities, under circum- | trude them into this discussion. 
| stances most favorable to a full understanding of the man- 





ner in which they concerned the general subject. 


| The —_ commercial organizations of St. Louis, Louis- 


ville and Toledo also appeared before us at public sittings 
held in those cities respectively, and presented their views 
|in print, supplementing them with oral arguments and ex- 
planations. 
| We were also favored at Philadelphia with discussions by 
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THE PARTIES CONCERNED. 


Although the invitation tous came from the trunk-line 
| railroad companies, we have not understood that this was 
| because the subject was one over which wm had —— 
| any exclusive authority. It is, indeed, a subject with whic 
they, first of all, are called upon to deal, for they and their 
affiliated roads enforce the charges which come under con- 
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DETAILS OF LOWER CHORD OF THE HARLEM RIVER BRIDGE. 


Report of the Advisory Commission upon Differential | 
Rates. 


PRELIMINARY. 


In January, 1882, the undersigned were notified that they | 
had been selected by the New York Central & Hudson River | 
Railroad Company, W. H. Vanderbilt, President; the New | 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, H. J. 
Jewett, President; the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, | 
G. B. Roberts, President, and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, John W. Garrett, President, to act as an | 
Advisory Commission upon ‘the differences in rates that | 
should exist, both eastwardly and westwardly, upon all 
classes of freights between the several terminal Atlantic 
ports,” and to report upon the same. 

Accepting the appointment, the undersigned met and or- 
ganized as a Commission, at the City of New York on Feb- | 
ruary 13, 1882, by designating Mr. Thurman to act as 
Chairman and s-lecting Mr. Thomas C. Moore, of Indianap- 
olis, as Secretary. On conferring with Mr. Albert Fink, 
who on that occasion represented the several railroads 
named, we were informed that it was not the purpose or | 
desire of the railroad managers to take oy in the proposed 
inquiry after setting it on foot; but that they proposed to | 
leave it exclusively in our bands, in the expectation, how- | 
ever, that other parties interested in the problems of rail- 
road transportation would make before us a full showing of 
the facts supposed to have a bearing upon the question, and 
that we would then express cur opinion, uninfluenced by 
the wishes or interests of the railroad companies. The | 


| roads, have 
| charges for the transportation of freights between New 


representatives of the Board of Trade of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and at St. Louis with the views of the Board of Trade 
of Indianapolis, presented by one of its members. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati communicated its 
views to us in formal resolutions, without deeming it neces- 
sary to request public sittings in that city, and single indi- 
viduals, not representing any formal organizations, have 
also in some cases been heard. We have also sought and ob- 
tained information independently wherever we have found 


it available, and have made use of the published reports of | 


the railroad companies for that purpose. Our endeavor has 
been to view the subject from the standpoints of the vari- 
ous interests concerned, and to reach a conclusion that over- 
looked the just claims of no interest and no locality. 


THE QUESTION. 


The subject referred to us is that commonl oken of un- 
der the designation of ‘‘ differential races.” In the reference, 
however, and in the paper which follows, the term is made 
use of in a somewhat restricted sense, being applied not to 
the differences in rates generally, or as between the several 
classes of freight as they are arranged in the tariffs of 
freight charges, but to the differences in rates which are 
made by the railroad companies as between the several 
Atlantic seaport cities, and the interior points where the 
freights are taken up or delivered. It appears that the four 
railroad companies mentioned, and which, with the Grand 
Trunk of Canada, are commonly called the trunk-line 
nerally been accustomed to make higher 


York and Boston, as eastern termini, and the leading towns 
of the interior, than between Philadelphia and Baltimore 


managers informed us, however, that they held themselves | and the like towns; and that at the present time they seem 
ready to furnish any such information as might be pecu- | to agree in the policy and propriety of making these differ- 


liarly within their knowledge, at any time when we might 
call for it. 

Having this understanding of our commission, and de- 
sirous of acting intelligently and with full information, we 


ences. An idea of the extent of the differences is indicated 
by the statement that, aio charges for the trans- 
rtation of eastward bound freights from Chicago to New 


ork as the standard, the charges to Boston are made the 


caused circulars to be sent to all the commercial organiza- ' same, and those to Philadelphia two cents, and to Baltimore 


| sideration, and establish the differentials if any are estab- 

lished at all. But the railroads constitute a single class only 
| of the many whose interests may be effected, and it may 
appear, perhaps, that they are not the class most largely 
|concerued. In all the discussions before us it has been as- 

sumed that the people of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
| and Baltimore, and especially all those who are ——- in 
| the exchange of commodities with the interior and with 
| foreign countries, are largel¥ interested, and that their pros- 
perity is to some extent involved in the relative adjustment 
of rates. The railroads of the interior, which act as feeders 
to the trunk lines, and divide with them the charges on 
freights moved between the interior and the seaboard, are 
also interested to the extent that the differentials affect 
their proportion of the charges. We have found also that 
the people of the ivterior consider their interests to some 
extent involved in the question; and they certainly are con- 
cerned in having such tariffs of charges upon the roads over 
which their traffic is conducted as will give them the ad- 
vantages of any and all the Atlantic markets, without sub- 
jecting their dealings with any one of them to unfair con- 
ditions or burdens. It is therefore evident that the question 
is one of very general interest; and it may almost be said 
that the question of relative equality of rates, as between. 
Chicago and the Atlantic ports, when those between the 
other Western towns and the same ports are measured 
by them, is one of national rather than of local concern. 


THE SITUATION. 


Three distinct views of the differential rates were taken 
and urged before us, which may be shortly stated as fol- 
lows: The New York view, that the differences made int 
the rates in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia wer» 
wholly wrong and should be abrogated: the Baltimore view, 
that the differentials were right in principle, but if anythin;; 
too small; the Philadelphia view, that the differential 
should continue, but that they ought not to discriminate as 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore. In the interior we 
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encountered much difference in opinion, but no views dis- 
tinctively peculiar. 

The discussion was opened at New York, where it seemed 
to be assumed that the parties chiely concerned were the 
three cities of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
that the differentials operated to build up the business of 
the two last to the prejudice of that of New York. On this 
assumption it was thep said they were unjust, and that it 
was the duty of the New York railroads to force their abro- 
gation. It was also assumed that two of the trunk line 
railroads were peculiarly New York roads, whose managers 
ought to be expected to labor especially in the New York in- 
terest, and to enter into the rivalries of that city, so far, at 
least, as might be necessary to protect the commerce of New 
York against injury through the more favorable rates which 
might be offered by the Philadelphia and Baltimore roads 
to the people of those cities respectively. At Philadelphia a 
somewhat similar view was taken of the obligation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to protect Philadelphia interests, 
and at Baltimore a corresponding protection appeared to be 
icoked for at the hands of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Thus the several trunk-line railroads were spoken of as New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore roads respectively, and 
peer of a local nature were made upon them as being such 
roads. 

Nothing, bowever, in our investigation of the subject has 
struck us more forcibly than the fact that the growth of 
railroad business has been such as to take from the several 
trunk-line roads nearly all of purely local character which 
they formerly possessed. The time appears to have gone by 
when the interests of any one of them can be concentrated 
upon and bound up indissolubly with the interests of any 
one city, so as to constitute it either the dependent or the 
champion of that city as against the rest of the Union, or 
even as against any other commercial centre of the Union. 
The arms of every one of these roads reach out in every 
direction to embrace and gather in the business of the 
country, and to distribute importially according to need and 
demand, States and cities have called particular railroads 
into being, but they cannot circumscribe their operations, or 
make exclusive appropriation of their benefits. Once con- 
structed, they belong to a public which pays little regard in 
business matters to state lines, and business reasons, which 
have general influence and force, control their operations, 
in spite of local sympathies or desires. It is true that two 
of the trunk-line railroads—the New York Central & Hud- 
son River and the New York, Lake Erie & Western—he:e- 
inafter spoken of as the Central and the Erie respectively— 
find the largest share of whut is called their through business 
directed to or originating atihe city of New York, and it 
may be that their managers desire to brivg tothat city all 
the business they can control. In common parlance, there 
is certainly nothing misleading in speaking of these two as 
New York roads; for the major. part of their interests 
centre in New York, and whatever benefits or injures the 
business of New York, must, tosome extent, benefit or in- 
jure them also. But these roads do not refuse freights to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia or Boston; on the contrary, they 
enter into competition for them, and through the assistance 
of affiliated roads, endeavor to make it for the interest of 
the people of those cities to avail themselves of their facil- 
ities in the transportation of goods and supplies. They thus 
make themselves part of a system of competitive roads, 
which offers to the business community of every Atlantic 
seaport a choice of traffic routes and traffic agencies, and 
they solicit business on the necessary understanding that 
they shall respect the just rights and claims of all localities, 
and not sacrifice to New York the interests which are con- 
fided to them elsewhere. 

It is also not misleading to speak of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad as a Baltimore road, for its interests, in the main, 
centre in the city of Baltimore; its bonds and stocks are 
supposed to be mainly held or controlled there, and its 
traffic is mainly between that city and the interior. But 
this road, no more than the New York roads, censents to 
stand apart from the railroad system of the country, as a 
road limiting its business to a single Atlantic terminus, and 
declining general competition. On the contrary, it solicits 
business at the seaports to the north of Baltimore; and that 
its efforts in that direction have a fair measure of success is 
evidenced by the fact that in the year 1880 it carried, of the 
westward bound freight moved by the trunk line roads from 
New York, more than 8 per cent., from Philadelphia more 
than 9 per cent., and from Boston about 5 per cent. , and 
these proportions are fairly representative of the general 
run of its traffic. These facts are sufficient to show that 
neither the New York roads nor the Baltimore road are so 
exclusively linked to the business interests of those cities 
respectively as to be either unable or unwilling to share in 
or contribute to the prosperity of rival cities. And it is now 
publicly said, and seems to be understvod, that the Balti- 
more & Ohio is seeking to obtain an independent line into 
New York, that it may make its competition at that point 
still more active and efficient. 

It certainly cannot be claimed, with much appearance of 
plausibility, that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the road of 
any particular city. Tbe company which owns it is indeed 
a Pennsylvania corporation, its offices are in the city of 
Philadeiphia, its stucks and bonds are largely held there 

. and perhaps not largely held elsewhere in this country, an 
it isnot improbable that the feelmgs and sympathies of 
those who manage its concerns would incline them to desire 
specially the growth and prosperity of Philadelphia above 
other places. But the road has its eastern terminus, not in 
Philadelphia, but on the harbor of New York, where it has 
made Jarge and costly preparations to compete with the 
Ceutral and the Erie for New York business. That it does 
compete with those roads successfully is shown by the enor- 
mous amount of freight which it moves from and carries 
into that city, and by the facf that the merchants of New 
York have come to look upon it, with entire justice, as one 
of their most important channels of communication with 
the west. In the year 1880 this road took out of New York 
26 per cent. of the west-bound freight carried by the trunk 
roads, and delivered to it nearly 20 per cent. of the east- 
bound. While thus successfully bidding for the custom and 
favor of New York, it is eS that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road cannot antagonize the interests of New York unfairly, 
and must refrain from any attempt to subordinate them to 
the rival interests which it also endeavors to serve. It is a 
necessary condition of its competition for the trade of New 
York, that it shall make its services beneficial, and that it 
shall offer facilities which are not surpassed by those offered 
by other roads. Buse the Pennsylvania also, through its as- 
sociation with the Northern Central, competes with marked 
success for the trade of Baltimore, and took away from that 
city in the year 1880 23 per cent. of the west-bound freight 
carried by the American trunk line roads. Its share in the 
east- bound freight was still more considerable, being 40 per 
cent. What is said of its relations to New York business 
may therefore with equal truth be said of its relations to the 
business of Baltimore: it must hold itself above the rivalries 
of locality, and assume the attitude of an impartial carrier 
desirous of the favor and custom of the whole country, and 
willing and anxious to serve all localities on such terms as 
are relatively equal and substantially just. 

It is not likely that this reaching out of all the trunk line 
roads to compete with each other in the several Atlantic 








cities was contemplated when the roads were originally con- 


| posed distance principle ignores this fact: selecting the 








structed; but as the several lines have pushed their connec- | shortest line to each city, to the disregard of the rest, and 
tions in the West in competition, it bas been found desirable | estimating the charges in proportion to its length. It might 
for each to offer to its patrons the advantages of as many | thus happen that the charges on freights from Chicago to the 
markets as possible, and to carry for them, without break-| several seaboard cities, with all their roads taken into the 


ing bulk, whatever they have had for carriage in an east- 
ward or westward direction. Competition has thus made 
roads national which were once local, and it is vain to ex- 
pect that so important a subject as that of differential rates 
will be settled ov the local preferences or prejudices of those 
who may have authority in railroad circles. It must, there- 
fore, be settled either arbitrarily, by the fiat or agreement of 
the transportation companies or it must be determined by 
some underlying principle. Weagree with what was said in 
the New York discussions and elsewhere, that any arbi- 
trary adjustments in disregard of such principles as would 
naturally influence prices of transportation when untram- 
melled, would not, could not and ought not to,be upheld. 
There should be—and as we think there must be—some prin- 
ciple by which to determine such a question, or perhaps two 
or more principles acting upon and qualifying each other. 

It has been assumed in the discussions we have listened to, 
that business would be invited to a city by low rates upon 
its railroad lines, and that the prosperity of the city would 
bear some relation to these rates. How far this assumption 
is likely to be well founded, we, of course, bave no more 
means of judging than bas the general public. But the fact 
that each of the trunk-live roads has its relations to all the 
cities, and each city receives benefits from all the roads, is 
sufficient to suggest some question, whether low relative 
rates and large relative business will necessarily go together. 
Though it is true, as we think and have said, that all the roads 
which ccmpete for the business of a place must treat its in- 
terests fairly, and not subordinate them to the interests of 
rival places; yet it must be expected that they will at all 
times have primarily iu view their own interests, and that 
their zeal to procure business will bear some proportion to 
the anticipated profits. If New York business is ntost re- 
munerative, it will be sought most eagerly; if not, the rail- 
road managers will direct attention to that which is. Reduc- 
ing the New York rates relatively to those of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore seems, therefore, to invite the roads to favor 
particularly the business of the two cities last named. 

stablishing differential rates in favor of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore holds out inducements to the railroads tu favor 
the New York trade. The Pennsylvania Company may be 
expected to desire to carry freights past Philadelphia to New 
York if it can be paid for the additional haul, but to prefer 
to leave them in Philadelphia, if for the considerable distance 
from there to New York it will be paid nothing for the 
transportation. Thus what each city asks, appears to have 
some tendency to enlist the selfish interests of the railroad 
companies against it. We mention this among other circum- 
stances affecting the question, without deeming it necessary 
to remark upon it further. 

THE PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD CONTROL. 


It seemed to be taken for granted, in the arguments 
presented to us, that the existing differentials had not been 
determined on any principle, but that they were the result 
of a compromise between the railroad companies, whereby 
they had purchased peace between themselves. Three 
different principles, however, were suggested by different 
parties, as those which should control, and tbese found 
advocates in different localities, according as, it was thought, 
those localities wouid be favored by their operation respec- 
tively. These three principles may be designated respec- 
tively: the distance principle, the cost principle, and the com- 
petitive principle. It is, however, proper to say that those 
who advocated the first and the second of these principles, 
generally agreed that the third should not be discarded; but 
that it had its legitimate place, and must have its legitimate 
influence also. Brief notice will be taken of these three 
principles respectively. 

THE DISTANCE PRINCIPLE. 


It was contended by the commercial representatives of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, that freight charges on like 
classes of freights between the interior and theseabord cities 
ought to be proportioned to distance. We understood them 
to mean by this, that the shortest Jine from Chicago to each 
of the Atlantic cities should be taken as the standard for 
measuring the freight charges between Chicego and that 
city, and that the charges for all the cities should then be 
determined by the mileage. By referring to the accompany- 
ing note, it will be seen that it the mileage standard were 
adopted, the freight charges between New York and Chi- 
cago would be about 10 per cent. greater than those between 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and about 10 per cent. more than 
those between Baltimore and Chicago. ‘Those between New 
York and Cincinnati would be about 28 per cent. more than 
between Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and about 38 per 
cent. more than between Baltimore and Cincinnati.* Ac- 
cording to the average rates on grain and provisions this 
year, the differentials have only been about 63g per cent. in 
tavor of Philadelphia,10 per cent.in favor of Baltimore, and 
the distance principle would,therefore,on an average increase 
them greatiy. It was urged therefore, that it was by this 
principle that the several roads constituting a competing 
lne are accustomed to apportion their joint charges, and 
that these very trunk lines adopt it in dividing the charges 
upon through freights with the roads from which they re- 
ceive the fre.ght, or to which they deliver it. The New 
York representatives, on the other hand, contended that the 
distance principle could not with any justice control, for the 
reason that distance does not measure either the cost or the 
value of the service; so that if adopted as the standard of 
charges, it would be an arbitrary standard, and the element 
of equity in the rates would be disregarded. 

lf there were between each of the Atlantic cities and the 
interior towns only a single line of railroad communication, 
some of the difficulties in the way of the apptication of the 
distance principle, which are now obvious, would be wanting. 
But, as bas been said already, every one of those cities has 
several lines, and would be content with no less. The sup- 

* DISTANCES VIA THE SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES TO 
Boston. New York. Phila. Baltimore. 





CORO. oo o.5sn cc ccecee 1,009 900 823 802 
Burlington,Ia .. 1,216 1,106 1,30 995 
Cincinnati ........ ; 27 743 667 576 
Columbus, O.......... 807 623 547 512 
Cleveland........ . 671 580 50+ 483 
0 Seer 724 673 682 661 
Indianapolis .......... 951 810 735 700 
Kansas City.... ...... 1,487 1,324 1,248 1,192 
Louisville.......... » moe 870 794 706 
errr 1,438 1,247 1,171 1,08% 
Milwaukee... ........ 998 947 908 887 
RR cae kxccextcswe Ree 1,393 1,317 1,294 
SE <c'nicre sictsnea . 2 1,050 973 917 
FS Fae 1,308 1,232 1,211 
St Joseph. . 1,478 1,356 1,280 1,223 
ND cascas'endenvas 7 784 693 617 596 


Taking Boston as the standard, New York averages 12 per cent. 
nearer to these towns, Philadelphia 18, and Baltimore 22 per 
per cent. nearer. 

Between New York and Chicago the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is 47 miles shorter than that by the Erie and its connec- 
tions, 50 miles shorter than that by the New York Central and its 
connections, and 114 miles shorter than that by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and its connections, 


| account, would bear no proportion whatever to the distance; 
| and it is certain that as between the roads serving the same 
| city, the supposed principle could not be applied at all, for 
| they, irrespective of distance, must conform to the lowest 
rates, The distance apportionment would, therefore, not be 
an apportionment of principle, but only of expediency; and 
whether expedient or not, must depend somewhat on other 
considerations, which present themselves in the practical 
administration of railroad affairs, 

It cannot be said, however, that distance isa circumstance 
without value in the determination of railroad tariffs; it is, 
on the oth2r hand, one of much importance. Nearness to 
the producers and consumers of the articles which it handles 
is a great advantage to any city; and so far as the rivals of 
New York are possessed of this advantage, they are justi- 
fied in expecting that it will be recognized. But the value 
of this advantage is a question that must be determined with 
many other things taken into the account, and can only be 
fully solved in the tests of competition. The general fact 
now is that distance does not determine railroad charges, 
and that where competition is most active it influences them 
the least. The distance principle does not, therefore, stand 
the test of competition, and so far as we can perceive, there 
is no possibility of establishing it except by subordinating 
competition altogether to it. But todo this would require 
an exercise of arbitrary authority which we do not under- 
stand those who advocate the distance principle to advise or 
desire. We must conclude, therefore, that distance cannot 
supply for us the controlling principle, and that its proper 
infiuence upon transportation charges cannot be determined 
either arbitrarily or as‘a matter of antecedent computation 
or estimate. 

THE COST PRINCIPLE. 


New York parties who rejected the distance principle 
were inclined to favor the grading of rates by the cost of 
service; and if this were done, they claimed that the dif- 
ferentials would disappear altogether. Cost of service is 
here employed as synonymous with the pbrase cost of mov- 
ing freight, which is most commonly used. The latter phrase, 
however, is used in two very different senses, which 1t may 
be important to distinguish in order to avoid misconception. 
Railroad companies use the pbrase for their own purposes 
when making reports to their stockholders or for the 
public under the requirements of state laws. In such 
reports cost of moving freight will be understood 
to be the actual outlay by the railroad company 
in moving its freight over a completed and equipped 
road. This outlay will embrace the cost of fuel, the 
compensation to the regular freight agents, to freight so- 
licitors, if any, to the servants empioyed to bandle the 
freight and govern and move the trains. It must also em- 
brace the necessary expense of keeping good the freight 
equipment, and it should includea fair proportion of all such 
expenses of the company as are incurred for the freight and 
passenger traffic in common, such as repairs of track, taxes 
official salaries, legal expenses, office expenses, general ad 
vertising, etc. To all these must be added the cost of insur 
ance against losses to freight and freight equipment by 
casualties of all descriptions, or of making good such Josses. 
If all these items are added together, aud the sum total is 
divided by the number of tons of freight moved one mile 
upon the road, we have as the result the average cost of 
transporting a ton of freight for one mile of distauce. 

The report which gives these items will also give others 
that, as between the railroad company and its patrons, 
must be understood as constituting a part of the cost of 
service. If the company owes debts, the interest paid upon 
these shoutd be included; if it has made dividends to its 
stockholders, the amount should be included also. Indeed, 
it is generally conceded that the cost of service should right- 
fully and equitably be made to include a fair return in in- 
terest or dividends on the cost of the railroad investment; 
though as to what return is fair and reasonable, differences 
in opivion are held and expressed. But for our present pur- 
poses it is sufficient to leave any such differences out of 
view, and to speak in general terms of the cost principle as 
that which would measure the railroad charges by the cost 
of service, and which would make the cost of service em- 
brace the actual outlay of the railroad company as above 
explained, anda fair return in interest or dividends on the 
cost of the road and its equipment. 

To show that the cost principle would be to the advantage 
of New York, it became necessary to show that the cost of 
transporting freight between New York and Chicago was, or 
ought to be, less than the cost between Philadelphia and 
Chicago, or Baltimore and Chicago, or at least that it was 
not greater. But*upon this point, unfortunately, the in- 
formation that was produced before us did not appear to be 
very precise or very accurate. The expressions of opinion 
were indeed clear and strong, but they were generally sup- 
ported by argument and inference rather than by evidence. 
Our attention was not directed to official reports or figures, 
where or by which the actual! cost was set forth, but rather 
to the topographical features of the country between New 
York and the head of Lake Michigan, which, it was said, of- 
fered admirable facilities for the construction of railroads, 
which would be economical in original outlay, and economi- 
cal also in their operation. No such economical road, it was 
said, had been or could be constructed further to the south, 
and the unfavorable gradients and curvatures on the Peun- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio roads more than deprive 
them of all the advantages which they possess in shorter dis- 
tance. It was also urged that another important circum- 
stance should be taken into the account when the cost is 
being estimated. By far the larger portion of all the freight 
carried by the trunk lines is eastward bound. When cost is 
considered, the probability of return freigbts must be taken 
into the account, since to whatever extent the cars which con- 
vey freight to the seaboard must be returned without load- 
ing, the cost of the return must be reckoned as part of the 
cost of transporting the eastbound freight. And 1t was con- 
fidently asserted that the probability of obtaining remuner- 
ative return freights was much greater at New York than 
elsewhere on the Atlantic coast. 

To make out the case of more favorable lines and gradients 
between Chicago and New York, the route is required, after 
it leaves the shore of Lake Erie, to follow substantially the 
course of the Erie Canal to the Hudson, and thence down 
that river. By that route a road has been constructed with 
few unfavorable grades and curves, and this road no doubt 
is or can be operated with much greater economy than 
would be possible if its line were through a mountainous 
region. But if we take this as the route for the freight trans- 
portation between New York and the interior, and compare 
it with the routes to Philadelphia and Baltimore over the 
roads which carry most freights to those cities ns 
we commit the mistake of directing our attention exclusively 
to the one road which possesses this favorable line, and ignor- 
ing altogether the fact that New York has other roads which 
it is desirable for its interest should live and prosper, and 
tbat over each of them the active and energetic merchants 





and manufacturers of that city are seeking the business of 
the interior and inviting its custom, Every one of those 
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roads pate, Age New York a large amount of trade which | indebtedness, may charge the cost to operating expenses, 


would not be obtained without is facilities; and it seems 
certain that New York cannot afford to ignore any one 
road, any more when it is settling its grievances with rivals 
than when estimating advantages over them. [f, therefore, 
it be demonstrated taat the New York Central and its con- 
necting roads can transport western products from the in- 
terior to New York as cheaply as the more southern roads 
can move them to Baltimore or Philadelphia, it may not 
follow that the interest of New York would be subserved by 
the adoption of the cost principle and the bringing of the 
charges on freight transportation to and from New York to 
the test of what the Central could afford. Prudence would 
require that at least the probable consequences should be 
considered: and if among these consequences should be the 
possibility of some other line to New York being found 
unable to endure the test of the cost principle, this of itself 
ought to raise some doubt whether the city of New 
York could be interested in establishing it. Now 
the very claim that is made in behalf of ‘the New 
York Central route, as one of remarkable economy, assumes 
that the Pennsylvania route is less economical; and the as- 
sertion that the Central can carry from Chicago to New 
York as cheaply as the Pennsylvania can carry from Chi- 
cago to Philadelphia, contains within it—since the less is 
contained in the greater—that the Central can carry from 
Chicago to New York cheaper than the Pennsylvania, which 
only reaches New York by carrying past Philadelphia, can 
possibly do. The application of the cost principle, if made 
under such circumstances, must force the Pennsylvania to 
this alternative: that it must carry at rates which will not 
give to the company a fair return in profits, or it_must give 
up competition for New York business; and the Erie, whose 
line is also assumed to be less favorable tban that of the Cen- 
tral, might be compelled to face the same alternative. It 
probably would not be contended that either the Grand 
Trunk or the Baltimore & Ohio, whose lines to New York, 
through connecting roads, are so much longer than those of 
the Pennsylvania, could compete at all for New York busi- 
ness under a strict application of the cost principle. The 
natural tendency of its application would, therefore, be in 
the direstion of throwing upon one of the existing lines to 
New York the bulk of the New York business, to the de- 
struction of the others, and to the final destruction of com- 
etition. It isnot to be assumed that this is what New 
York desires. Every great city finds it conducive to its 
prosperity to secure as many of these avenues of trade and 
travel as possible; and it is certainly not more important to 
gain a new line than to preserve one already in existence, 
and already equipped with all those powers of usefulness 
which a new project can only promise at some time in the 
future. If, therefore, the cost of principle were to be adopted 
for regulating the charges as between the competing cities, it 
would seem that New York ought to bring into the calcula- 
tion not one road only, and that the one most economical in 
construction and operation, but all the roads which con- 
tribute to its prosperity, and which it desires to retain. 

At Philadelphia and Baltimore it is asserted with great 
confidence, that over no one of the New York roads can 
freights be conveyed as cheaply from Chicago to New York, 
as they can be over the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio roads to Philadelphia and Baltimore respectively. For 
this confidence certain facts are stated which are supposed 
to be sufficient to produce the result, and official reports are 
cited as evidence that the result has followed. The favora- 
ble lines of the New York Central, and its affiliating roads, 
are admitted ; but itis contended that all the advantage 
of these is more than neutralized by greater distance and 
the greater cost of fuel to the New York roads over those 
to the south of them. The Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio roads find the coal, which represents the motive 
power, in beds at various points on their lines, and can take 
it up for use at little more than the cost of handling : while 
the New York roads, on the other hand, and specially the 
Central, must transport the coal for a long distance at a 
cost two or three times as great. This cost constitutes a 
very considerable part of the total expense of moving 
freight, and it cannot be overlooked or treated as of little 
moment. 

The official figures to which attentiou was called to show 
the greater cost on the New York lines are to be found in 
the reports of the New York Central, the Erieand the Penn- 
sylvania, made by the directors to the stockholders, to show 
the operation of the roads for the years 1880 and 1881. In 
those reports estimates are made of the cost to the compa- 
nies respectively of moving one ton of freight for one mile 
of distance, omitting from the calculation the items of in- 
terest and profits. The reports, as will be seen on referring 
to the note in the margin, make a very unfavorable show- 
ing ;* and if the figures told the whole story, and if we couid 
be assured that they were made by each company on the 
same basis, they would go very far toward justifying the 
other cities in the claims they make. But, unfortunately, 
these reports are, for our purpose, of little value. They 
cover too much in some respects, and too little in others, to 
give us the information we need. 1. The trunk-line compa- 
nies report the cost over their own roads only, and do not 
include the cost over the feeder roads; but what we need to 
know is the cost of transportation over the whole line from 
western points to the mies Sa 2. The companies in their 
reports do not discriminate between the cost of trans- 
porting local freight and through freight, but en- 
deavor only to give the average cost of moving both. 
But here the reports embrace too much for our 
purposes, for on this inquiry we are _ interested 
only in the cost of moving through freight. If the freights 
over all the roads were similar in kind, and if the proportion 
of through freight to way freight were nearly the same on 
all, the report of average cost might be accepted as indi- 
cating the proportionate cost to each road of its through 
freights. But we raust take notice of the fact, which is 
matter of common knowledge, that the character of local 
freight is exceedingly diverse on the different roads, and 
that the cost of handling is far from being uniform. If one 
company, for example, handles coal in large quantities as 
way freight, loading a train completely at one station, and 
moving it to another for complete unloading, the cost of 
such bussness would furnish very unsafe and unreliable 
means of compurison with that of the local freight of mis- 
cellaneous articles, which another road might pick up in 
small quantities at many way stations, and deliver at as 
Many more. But these railroad companies, unfortunately, 
have as yet agreed upon no uniform method of keeping 
accounts, whereby they may determine, by the same stand- 
ards, the actual outlay of tLe roads in moving their freights. 
It would seem that there ought to be no differences in this 
particular; but the official reports sometimes disclose on 
examination that the diversities are very considerable, and 
are not infrequently met with in the accounts of the same 
company. Oue company, for example, when it is able to 
make such betterments as station houses, warehouses and 
side trucks from its current receipts without increasivg its 
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while another under similar circumstances would charge 
them to construction account, and still another would in- 
clude them in operating expenses for time being, and at the 
end of several years perhaps transfer them to construction 
account for the purposes of a new issue of stock. Evidences 
of these different methods of procedure appeared in reports 
of different companies, which were made use for their in- 
formation or for the purposes of illustration before us. It is 
no doubt undesirable thet there should be this diversity in 

ractice; but while it exists it is necessary to take notice of 
it. If concert of action among railroad managers could 
bring about a uniform system of accounts, so that the official 
reports based upon them, which are made periodically for 
the information of shareholders, might give valuable and 
reliable information and means of accurate comparison to 
the public as well, the change in methods would be likely to 
prevent many misconceptions and misconstructions of cor- 
porate action which now arise in the public mind, and 
which lead to both public and corporate annoyances. 

For all the reasons assigned, we are without reliable in- 
formation by which to apply the cost principle in the regu- 
lation of charges of transportation between the Atlantic 
cities and the interior, and we cannot say that the application 
would be to the advantage of New York. Prima facie the 
ease seems to be against New York, especially when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which constitutes one of its most 
important iines, is taken into the account. Itis very manifest 
that that railroad can leave freights at Philadelphia more 
cheaply than it can transport them the additional 87 miles 
to New York, and probably it can deliver them for still less 
at Baltimore, since the untavorable grades of the road, to 
which much importance was attached in the New York ar- 
guments, are ail passed before Harrisburg is reached, and 
from that point the line made use of by the Pennsylvania 
to reach Baltimore, is shorter than the line to Philadelphia. 

The favorable influence which the concentration of foreign 
commerce at New York ought to have upon railroad rates 
between that city and the interior, may perhaps be some- 
thing, for freight tariffs ought to be, and will be, arranged 
with regard to the probability of compensating freights in 
both directions. When a railroad company can have freights 
in one direction only, and must return its cars empty, it 
must necessarily make the freights pay for the cost of the 
return. In the eastern and western transportation we have 
an illustration of this state of things. It is matter of familiar 
knowledge, that much the largest proportion of freight is 
eastward bound, and that large numbers of unloaded cars 
are constantly being sent west over all the roads. If the 
course of trade were such, that any one of the Atlantic cities 
sent out by rail as much freight as it received, its advantage 
over the others would be obviously very great. Railroad 
companies could afford to make much better rates upon all 
freights bound to the city fr-m which they were certain of 
compensating return loads, It is proper, therefore, that 
railroad companies should take into consideration the con- 
dition of things in this regard, and every participant in 
foreign commerce has a right to expect that this will be 
done. We have therefore directed our own attention to the 
differences in the freights received aud those sent out by the 
four leading Atlantic seaboard cities ever the four American 
trunk lives, and have given in a marginal note the aggre- 
gates for the year 1880, which will be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of approximate comparison.* The table shows that 
the proportion of freight sent out from New York over 
these roads, when —— with that which is received 
from them, is considerably greater than the proportion at 
either Baltimore or Philadelphia, but it is nevertheless only 
as one to four and a quarter, and it is manifest that not only 
must a large proportion of ail the cars which go loaded to 
New York return without loads, but that a much more con- 
siderable number must so return from New York than from 
either of the other cities. 

While, therefore, New York has an advantage over its 
rivals, in the larger proportion of west-bound to east-bound 
freight, the advantage, if estimated by the bulk, is not very 
great. And it must be borne in mind that these four cities 
do not by any means furnish to the roads all their west- 
bound freight, but that they take large quantities from 
other towns along their line. It may be that New York 
west-bound freights average .highest in the freight tariffs, 
but even then the relative advantage of New York will 
probably be less considerable than some of its advocates 
nave supposed. And on a careful examination of all the ar- 
guments advanced at New York, we are not satisfied that a 
strict application of the cost principle, if it should be found 
susceptible of application, would be likely to benefit the 
trade of that city in its rivalry with the other Atlantic 
cities, 

Bat if the exact cost of transporting freight by rail were 
attainable, could it be made the standard whereby to mea- 
sure the charges as b tween competing cities? We do not 
consider now what might be just and right as between a 
railroad company and its patrons if the case of any railroad 
company could be taken up and considered by itself apart 
from all others, but of what is practicable in view of exist- 
ing facts. If the cost principle could be applied, we do not 
see how the railroad companies of the country could justly 
complain of it. If they could all receive for the transporta- 
tion service the cost of the service, as above explained, they 
would benefit their average condition very greatly by ac- 
cepting it, for they are not now recciving on an average, 
anything near the average legal interest of the country on 
the cost of their investments. Many of the companies— 
perhaps the majority of them—in order to realize cost, 
would be compelled to increase their charges very consider- 
ably, while others, including perhaps some of these trunk 
lines, might be called upon for a reduction. The general 
result would be, not a diminution of charges, but an in- 
crease ; and it is hardly probable that the country at large 
would be satisfied with the change, though it might affect 
particular localities favorably. Moreover, we are to consider 
that the question of the application of the cost standard to 
railroad charges arises for discussion and settlement after 
cities have been built, routes established, canals made and 
railroads constructed ; and that the solution of the question 
may affect all these beneficially or otherwise to an extent 
that is beyond present calculation. We have not an unset- 

* Freight tonnage by the four American trunk line roads for 
the year 1880: 
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As the business with the Grand Trunk of Ca.ada is not covered 
by this statement, it will be readily understood that the statement 
is not so favorable to Boston as it should be, as its business with 
the Grand T:uuk is very large. 

+ In Poor’s Manual the aggregate cost of the railroads of this 
country and their equipment to 1881, is given at $4,653,609,297. 
The railroad companies paid in 1880 in dividends, $77,115,410; 
and for interest on bonded debt, $107,866,328. To 1sx2 the cost 
was $5,577.996,931. There was paid in 1881 in dividends, $93,- 
344,200, and for interest $128,587,302. It will be seen that the 
dividends and interest teed are about four per cent. on the 
cost of the roads and equipment; the dividends being much the 
smaller part. No doubt there is much ‘* watered” stock, and a 





allowance may made therefor, without affecting the ac- 
curacy of the statement in the text. 


tled country before us to plan and make laws for, whose 
people when they select their homes and places of business 
can calculate the result of existing rules and regulations 
upon the towns they build, or the industries they establish; 
but the towns already exist, and have been created at im- 
mense cost in view of advantages which were supposed to 
make them attractive and desirably as location for trade 
and commerce; and their existing importance as the homes 
of great numbers of people, and as the centres of vast manu- 
factures and immense exchanges gives them claims upon 
the country and upon those who have in any degree the ma- 
terial interest of the country in charge, and gives them 
powers of defence also when assailed in the rivalry of busi- 
ness, which are not to be overlooked or lightly regarded. 

These several towns, it is true, came into existence under 
circumstances which may be different from those which now 
surround them; and in view of advantages, which in many 
cases have been rendered compartively unimportant by sub- 
sequent improvements aud inventions—as canal and river 
navigation in many parts of the country has been rendered 
unimportant by the invention of the locomotive and the 
iron road—but the towns themselves, their people and their 
business, remain as great and sturdy facts, wnich neither 
the country can overlook, nor the government of the coun- 
try, nurany of its public agencies. The continued exist- 
ence of these towns is to be assumed, and their welfare is 
to be calculated for when laws are made, or regulations 
having the effect of laws are established. It would be as 
inadmissible and as unjust deliberately to plan and arrange 
for the gradual destruction of a great city through the slow 
but certain annihilation of its business, as it would be to 
bring destruction upon it by fire or pestilence; and we are 
not to contemplate with complacency an offence of that na- 
ture against organized society. While it is not the province 
of government to build up cities for its people, it is its plain 
duty to permit the cities the people build to live; and it 
should so shape its own action as to allow every town, as 
far as possible and reasonable, to avail itself of all its natu- 
ral and acquired advantages in addition to the prosperity, 
happiness and comfort of the local community. This seems 
to. plain and indisputable a proposition to be contested by 
~ official authority or public agency. 

n a certain sense railroad companies are public agencies, 
and in some degree they exercise powers which are quasi 
governmental. Tney make regulations for their business to 
which the general public are expected to conform; and these 
regulations are, in some respects, as important as the police 
laws established by the state itself. Among these are the 
regulations respecting charges for railroad service. Accord- 
ing as these are heavy or light upon the traffic of a particu- 
lar locality, its trade is likely to decline or prosper, and so 
dependent is commerce upon railroads that the growth of a 
town is likely to bear some proportion to the extent of its 
railroad facilities, and the liberality with which it is treated 
by railroad managers. 

We should consider then what might be the effect of a 
strict application of the cost principle as between the com- 
peting Atlantic cities, say for illustration, the cities of Bal- 
tic:ore and New York. Baltimore is now a large and pros- 

rous city; it is the chief business centre of a territory 
arger than any one of the States, and millions of people find 
their business favored, and their prosperity and comforts 
enhanced by its existence. One of the most costly roads of 
the country, with extensive connections and feeders, has 
been created with almost exclusive regard to Baltimore 
business; and the road will prosper if the city prospers, and 
lose its importance if the city decays. A great number of 
private individuals and public and private corporations are 
interested in the stock and indebtedness of this railroad 
company, and would be subjected to embarassment or suf- 
fering if it were forced into bankruptcy. For all these rea- 
sons the welfare of Baltimore is amatter of national import- 
ance, and it is so connected with the trade of the interior 
that its existence modifies beneficially all the markets. But 
its relations to the foreigu trade are also such as to render 
it important to the whole civilized world. 


But New York has some most decided advantages over 
Baltimore, of which its people have availed themselves with 
greatability and energy. The growth of that city has not 
been coecked by the marvellous prosperity of other towns, 
and its relative superiority in both foreign and domestic 
commerce has been substantially maintained. Tho.gh Bal- 
timore is much nearer the grain fields of the West, New 
York still draws to itself much the larger share of the har- 
vests, and it has done this in spite of the fact that, with tem- 
song) and unimportant exceptions, the differential rates 

ave at all times been largely against that city. Suppose 
now that uoder an application of the cost principle the dif- 
ferentials could be abrogated: what would be the effect upon 
Baltimore ? Would it deprive that city of the share in the 
trade of the country, which its location, its great expendi- 
tures and the skill and enterprise of its people have hitherto 
secured for it? Would it check the growth of the city, sap 
its prosperity, aud bring ruin upon those every where whose 
business arrangements and investments have been made 
with a view exclusively or mainly to the trade of that city ? 
And if so, would the result be one that the country could 
contemplate with satisfaction as the just result of the proper 
application of a sound principle, and that those having in- 
fluence in railroad affairs could justly and properly plan 
for, labor fer and shape their tariffs to accomplish / 


On the other hand, suppose the strict application of the 
cost principle should be tound to require that the differen- 
tials against New York should be doubled, would it be ad- 
missable to double them irrespective of all consequences to 
the trade and prosperity of that city ’ That these conse- 
quences might prove disastrous if the principle could be up- 
held and enforced, seems certain, for it would give advan- 
tages to the town most favorably located for cheap commer- 
cial intercourse fer which the others could have no com- 
pensation. But this very fact—if there were no other im- 
pediment—would render the application of the principle im- 
possible. A great city possesses great powers of self protec- 
tion, and it must exercise them to the fullest extent when 
the need comes. Great railroad corporations cannot, in 
their rivalry with each other, accept principles of action 
which must necessarily impoverish them. If the Baltumore 
& Ohio Railroad would lose its business under the applica- 
tion of the cost principle as between it and the roads north 
of it, ifi must accept less returns upon its business, and it 
must continue the struggle even though no more than op- 
erating expenses be realized, rather than submit to destruc- 
tion without au effort at self-preservation. This or some- 
thing like it must be the inevitable result, for neither cities 
nor transportation companies can or will accept a principle 
which it can be seen in advance must build up some on the 
ruin of the others. 

But when it comes to applying the cost principle to the 
several lines which serve the same city, it is at once per- 
ceived that the difficulties are insurmountable. The appli- 
cation must of course be made on estimates of probable re- 
sults, and the estimates will have in view a percentage of 
profits which it is expected or hoped will be realized. But 
with four or more lines of very different length competing 
for the same business, it is evident that cost must have, 
when applied to their business, very different meanings. If 





the shortest and cheapest line makes 11s charges on a calcu- 
lation of say 10 per cent. profit, the longest and most ex- 
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pensive must conform to the charges, even though they be 
such as will insure no profit at all. One company may then 
carry at a cost which includes 10 per cent. profit, another at 
a cost which includes say 20 per cent. profit, while the third 
barely pays its operating expenses and repairs, but still ob- 
tains the cost of moving the freight. Competition obliges 
the companies to take what they can get, and to satify the 
demands upon them from it ; but when the cost standard is 
so uncertain and elastic that it may include profits when 
they can be earned,and must exclude them when they cannot 
be, it is evident that it cannot bea standard of general or 
just application. It is a yee that anything can be a 
governing principle, which, in the nature of things, cannot 
have the same meaning to the several parties whe are to be 
affected by its application. 

That the cost to the roads themselves of moving their 
freights, irrespective of profits to shareholders, has much to 
do in determining the charges is, we think, unquestionable. 
It certainly must have influence solong as competition be- 
tween lines exists, for the most economical line may fix 
rates on a consideration of what its favorable circumstances 
will enable it to endure, and all others must accept them 
whether they prove satisfactory or otherwise. One cheap 
line may thus give toa town the benefits of cheap trans- 
portation, not as an application of the cost principle, but 
because its favorable circumstances enable it to do so con- 
sistent with its own interests. 

The idea was not put forward in any of the arguments 
that the application cf the cost principle could be made uni- 
versal, and that every railroad company should apply it in 
its own business as between the different kinds and classes 
of freight. The difficulty in doing this as a mere matter of 
a counting would be very serious, but there would be other 
difficulties which would be more important to the general 
public, The chief of these would be this: That very many 
articles would not bear transportation for the very consid- 
erable distances for which they are. now carried if the 
charges upon them were graded strictly by the cost. If their 
bulk or weight is large in proportion to their value a 
nist be carried cheaply or they cannot be carried at all; 
aud freights are therefore classified in the tariffs so that the 
lighter but more valuable articles are made to bear a bur- 
den out of proportion to the cost of carriage in order that 
the roads which carry them may be enabled at the same 
time to serve the public in the exchange of articles and prod- 
ucts whose value will not admit of like charges. Some dis- 
criminations of this sort are essential to enable railroads to 
answer the expectations and meet the needs of the public. 
It must often happen also that where two or more rouds ure 
competing for a particular business ove of them must carry, 
what it gets of it without profit and must find its profit else- 
where. If the competition under such circumstances leads 
to the road carrying one kind of tratlic at a loss, which is 
made up by an increase of burdens on the remainder, a 
wrong is done of which complaint may justly be made. But 
there is no inherent wrong to any one in a road conveying 
without profit, but also without loss, a business which it 
must accept on those terms or decline altogether. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPETITION. 


If neither distance nor cost gives us the governing princi- 
ple we must next see whether we are to find it in competi- 
tion. In nearly every other kind of business the competi- 
tion of those engaged in it is the great regulator of charges 
and the operation of natural and familiar laws of trade pre- 
vents extortion and brings about substantial uniformity. 
Will competition do this in the business of transporting 
property by rail? If so, is not the competitive principle the 
true principle? And will not the competitive principle make 
cost and distance elements in the determination of rates and 
allow to each its just value according to the circumstances ? 

We should be giad to feel able to give to these questions an 
unhesitating answer in the affirmative. We have found, 
however, in the course of our investigations, that a species 
ot competition has prevailed from time to time, which has 
b ought satisfaction to few persons, if any, and which has 
r-sulted in inequalities and disorders greatly detrimental to 
t-ade. Such competition exists when the railroad compa- 
nies, or those who are permitted to solicit business and to 
make contracts on their behalf, set out with the determina- 
t on to withdraw freights from their rivals, and secure them 
f or themselves, at all bazards, and regardless of gain or loss; 
aid when acting upon this determination, they throw to the 
winds all settled rates, and in the desperate strife for busi- 
ness, offer any inducement in their power which will secure 
it. The country not —_ since Lad experience of such a sea- 
son, and everywhere we listened to complaints of the injury 
which legitimate business suffered from it. It was said by 
parties interested in transportation that the inauguration of 
such a strife put an end for the time to all possibility of cal- 
culating from day to day what would be the cost of carriage, 
and what could be safely paid or wisely accepted for grain, 
provisions, or other articles, destined to another market by 
rail. Tbe control of railroad rates, and, to a large extent, 
of all railroad business, then passed out of the hands of the 
——_ and regular corporate managers into the hands of 
solicitors for fast freight lines and other agents, who made 
from day to day, and from hour to hour, such terms with 
those having business as would secure it, but generally made 
secret terms—that the bargain with one man might not pre- 
vent their driving a better bargain with another, as they 
might find be peep mae Under such circumstances persons 
were favored and localities were favored, when the object to 
be immediately accomplished seemed to require it—regard- 
less of the just maxims of legitimate business, and of the 
rules of the common law, which enjoin upon commion car- 
riers that they shall deal with all customers upon principles 
of equity and relative fairness. Legitimate business, it was 
said, necessarily into an unsettled and speculative 
state while this condition of things exists; safe and close 
calculations are impossible; transportation becomes cheap, 
but neither preducer nor consumer is certain to reap the 
profit, for the middleman cannot calculate upon steadiness 
in low rates, and as he takes the risk of their being raised 
upon him, so he isin the best position to appropriate the 
benefit while they continue. Meantime, railroad profits dis- 
ap: ear, aud dividends cease to be paid, to the great distress 
of thousands who rely upon them for their living; and every 
interest, in any degree dependent on railroad prosperity, 
must participate in the depression and disaster which ac- 
companies the ownership of railroad shares. 

The mere statement of these results is sufficient to show 
that this is not what in other business is known and desig- 
nated as competition. Competition is the life of trade, but 
this is its destruction; competition brings health and vigor, 
and secures equality and fairness, but this paralyzes 
strength, and makes contracts a matter of secrecy and 
double dealing. In competition, the sound dealer, operating 
upon hisown capital and upon well-established credit, has 
the best chance of success; but in the sort of competition 
we have mentioned, itis found that the bankrupt corpora- 
tion has the advantage, for its managers, having nothing to 
lose, may offer rates which solvent roads cannot meet with- 
out being dragged into bankruptcy with them. Railroad 
managers do not concede that this state of things is properly 
designated competition, but they speak of it as an unnatu- 
ral condition of railroad hostility; as unreasoning railroad 
warfare; as competitive strife, rather than competition. It 
is a state of things that, like a war between nations, from 


its very destructiveness, cannot bea normal condition, but 
must speedily terminate in peace or in disaster. It has 
usually been terminated by a common understanding be- 
tween railroad managers upon a tariff of rates. 
‘ But this common understanding, it is urgéd, in some 
quarters, eliminates competition from the sphere of railroad 
business, and we escape the evils of competitive strife by 
embracing those of monopoly. This is denied by railroad 
managers, who insist that understandings respecting the 
reasonable management of their business are not only 
entirely vonsistent with competition, but that they are the 
only means whereby the excessive competition at some 
points can be prevented from operating oppressively at 
others. It is no doubt true that competition tends to pro- 
duce some great inequalities, and that care ought to be taken 
to prevent this. It should never be forgotten that the 
transportation of property and persons by railroad is not 
exclusively a private business, but is carried on under fran- 
chises gra ated b, the {st.te. which confer upon the owners 
functions of a semi-public nature, and charge them with 
certain public duties. The railroad manager, operating 
under such a franchise, must harmonize the interest of his 
road with the public duty, and he cannot make self-interest 
the exclusive guide, asa merchant may, orafarmer. One 
of the chief of these public duties is to make only reasonable 
charges, and to regulate and apportion’ these among the 
customers of the road on principles of equity and relative 
equality. But the operation of competiton is perpetually in 
conflict with this duty ; it is felt unequally along railroad 
lines ; it will be active at points where several lines can 
compete ; it will be moderate at others where there is little 
to excite it, while at still others there can be no competition, 
because there is but a single road. But the capital of a 
railroad company is planted ona certain line; it must be 
made available to its owners there or nowhere ; it cannot 
be removed when found unprofitable, as a merchant 
may remove his stock of goods; and the tendency 
of excessive competition is to cast upon the busi 
ness of non-competing points a cost for transpor- 
tation which puts them to great relative disadvantage, and 
in extreme cases may prove ruinous. The local traffic is 
likely to experience this result most severely, and the more 
completely any particular line occupies a territory, the 
more is the local traffic exposed to peril. The New York 
Central Railroad, with no connections west of Buffalo, 
would be a mere local read, and must find remunerative 
returns upon all its immense investments from the local 
business; as a great through line, it is enabled to cast upon 
through traffic a part of the burden which local traffic must 
o sherwise bear; but if under the stress of unreasonable and 
excessive strife for through freights that class of freights is 
carried at a loss, this loss must either fall upon the corpo- 
rate shareholders, or it must be cast by the corporation upon 
the shippers of local freights. It must be assumed that rail- 
road boards will always seek to so arrange their tariffs of 
rates as to secure a satisfactory net profit; and if a part of 
the business pays too little, the remainder may be made to 
p2y too much. This is not a beneficial result of compe- 
tition, or one consistent with the obligations of the railroad 
¢ mpanies to the public. No one disputes or doubts tha‘ 
tor the general public the business of transportation by rail 
is in the most desirable state when it is so conducted that 
the charges for moving property are distributed with rela- 
tive equality over all the business, so that a moderate profit 
may be reaped from all, and the support of the road, and 
profits to its owners, not be exacted wholly or mainly from 
one portion of the business to the exemption of the remain- 
der. But it is only when it is in that state that railroad 
companies are complying with their common law obliga 
tion as carriers. If they are sacrificing the interests of ont 
class of shippers in the reckless strife to obtain the business 
of another, it is plain that they cannot be dealing impar- 
tially or making charges which are relatively just. And 
certainly no city can be interested in having the trade 
whith is nearest to it, and which is the trade of the people 
constituting its best and largest customers, sacrificed to the 
trade with the people at a distance, who deal with it much 
- 683. 

it is a fact of which the railroad companies are entitled to 
the full benefit, that the charges for railroad service have 
steadily declined, even when the railroads have been so cor- 
ducted as to avoid competitive strife. Mr. Poor, in bis 
summary of railroad operations for the year 1881, prepared 
for hs Waaual gives some str.king figures on the subject of 
rates, and shows that witbin a quarter of a cevtury the 
average charges for the transportation of property on three 
of the great railroad lines of the country have been reduced 
more than 70 per cent., and that the reduction has con- 
tinued to go on until the present day. Some of the reasons 
for the reduction are traceable to competition and some not. 
The growth of railroad business has kept pace with the re- 
duction of the charges upon transportation, and the two 
have acted and reacted upon each other as cause and effect. 
When the merchandise or products of one section of the 
country, for which there was a demand in another, would 
not bear transportation at existing rates, the railroads have 
been compelled to reduce the rates as a necessary condition 
to obtaining the property for carriage; and the reductions 
which are made in some cases from necessity are made in 
others from policy, because it is found that they stimulate 
industry, build up manufactures, and bring profits to the 
railroad companies in the great increase of busifiess which is 
thereby prepared for them. In all these cases the common 
interest of railroad companies requires that they should 
yield to any public demand for the reduction of rates so 
ong and so rapidly as they find they cap doso with justice 
to their shareholders; and they have generally found that 
the net results were such as, from a selfish standpoint, would 
fully justify the reductions. Common understandings be- 
tween railroad companies in many such cases might tend to 
equalize and steady the rates, but would be grossly impolitic 
and unreasonable if they were directed to the maintenance 
of such freight charges as would operate as a check upon 
transportation, and thereby reduce their own net revenues. 

But there are influences bearing upon the charges for the 
transportation of property which are beyond the reach of 
the railroad companies altogether, and which no combina- 
tion among them ca: control. The transportation of the 
products and merchandise which the different sections of the 
couutry exchange witk each other is onlyin part in railroad 
hands, and the carriers by rail are at all times suojected to a 
competition which is not only active and vigilant, but is 
possessed of some most important advantages. It will 
readily be inferred that we allude here to the carriers by 
water. For the whole distance from Chicago to New York 
the owners of boats on lake and canal are bidding against 
the railroads for freights. Much of the time they are offer- 
ing rates which the railroads cannot meet without loss, and 
during the season of water carriage they would take away 
from the railroads nearly all the heavy freights, if it were 
not that the more rapid transit by rail has some advantages 
of which shippers find it for their interest in many cases to 
avail shoususiren, But even with these advantages the rail- 
roads find themselves compelled to make their charges ap- 
prosiiesty the charges of carriage by water, or the great 

Ik of heavy freights will inevitably take the water route. 
Thus the -ompetition by water operates in reduction of rail- 
road tariffs, and no understanding among railroad managers 





can prevent it. When the Erie Canal is closed for the winter 


the railroad companies are enabled to advance their 
Charges; but even in the winter they feel the competition cf 
the water route; for excessive charges will not be paid, but 
grain, flour, provisions and other heavy articles, instead of 
going forward by rail at what seem to shippers extortionate 
rates, will be placed in store until the water route is again 
open. Nor is the competition with the water route felt ex- 
clusively by the roads to New York; for unless the seaports 
to the south afford better markets for Western products 
than is found at New York, which they seldom or never do, 
the roads leading to them will be cut off from carrying these 
products if their charges are made to exceed the charges to 
New York. The favorable influence of the water reute 
upon rates is therefore felt all the way to the Ohio and the 
Potomac, and the maximum of rates is fixed for all the 
roads by the roads to New York, with which the water 
route comes most directly and immediately into compe- 
tition. 

Under the competitive principle, a maximum of rates is 
thus established, and the railroad companies cannot prevent 
it, whatever may be their desire. But distance, cost, and 
many other circumstances may then come in to force still 
lower rates on the lines to the cities south of New York. If 
it is found that the roads leading to Baltimore will not 
obtain a reasonable share in the business without offerin 
better rates than are given to New York, such rates wi 
certainly be offered. They will submit to the rates which 
gives the business to other cities only until the trial proves 
the prejudicial operation. And when they reduce their 
charges, it will be optional to the New York roads to follow 
the Baltimore lead, and they may, no doubt, be relied upon 
to do so if their interests appear to require it. 

But another most important factor in regulating freight 
charges is the export trade. 

The prices of the leading American products, in the car- 
riage of which the railroads compete most actively, are 
fixed in European markets. These products should net to 
the producer in the American market the foreign price, less 
reasonable charges for transportation and handling ; and 
he is interested in having the trade open to the competi- 
tion of as many buyers, and the transportation to that of 
as many carriers as possible. Of the Atlantic cities which 
compete for this trade, Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
nearest to the producer, but New York and Boston are 
nearest to the foreign market. Much is shipped to each 


of these cities for home consumption, but the major part: 


of all that they receive is destined to a foreign mai ket. 
Some of it passes from Western towns on through bills 
of lading to foreign ports, but the most of it is consigned 
to the merchants of the Atlantic cities, aud is reshipped by 
them. Except at Boston, it has been found impracticable 
to distinguish between that intended for home consump- 
tion and that for foreign shipment ; and, therefore, no dis- 
crimination in freight charges is attempted, but all is 
charged as if destined to a foreign market. But when so 
treated, the Atlantic cities become merely so many points on 
so many through routes between the interior of the country 
and the European ports, and the charges on shipments must 
regard the whole lines and not parts of them merely, On 
these several through lines, competing for the same business 
between the same interior American towns and the foreign 
ports, the whole charges, if the routes are equally favorable, 
must be substantially the same, or the one giving the best 
rates would obtain the business. The question of ocean rates 
must, therefore, have an important bearing on the inland 
rates; for if the ocean rates are greater from Baltim re to 
foreign ports than from New York to the same ports, the in- 
land rates to Baltimore must necessarily be lower, or Bulti- 
more will be excluded from the trade. Turning our attention, 
then, to the ocean freights, we find that during the year 1881, 
from Baltimore to Liverpocl] by steam and sail, they averaged 
nearly three cents per hundred pounds greater than from 
New York, and from Philadelphia nearly two cents greater. 
This is not conclusive of what they might be in another year, 
but it is mdicative of a general condition of things. Besides 
this advantage in the ocean freights the New York route bas 
a further advantage in the somewhat greater expedition. If, 
therefore, the railroads to Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
to charge for the inland carriage the same that is charged to 
New York, they must de so with the certain result of losing 
their present participation in the export trade. They must, 
therefore, of necessity, make their average inland rates at 
least as much lower than the inland rates to New York as will 
offset the differences in the ocean freigbts. This follows 
under the sway of competition from the same necessity 
which forces upon two merchants trading side by side in 
the same articles a concurrence in the same prices. At- 
tempts by agreement or otherwise to counteract this law of 
competition would be of little avail, and of no avail what- 
ever for any great length of time. All the leading articles 
of eastern bound freight would be affected by this principle 
and this would be so large a proportion of the whole as to 
govern the charges on all. 

The differentials then appear to us to find their reason in 
competitive forces. A brief reference to their history will 
show that compact has not succeeded in controlling them. In 
1869 there was an agreed difference in favor of Baltimore in 
the rates for the transportation of grain, of 10 cents per 100 
lbs. But the effort to sustain this difference led to a war of 
rates, asa result of which it was reduced one-half. This 
lesser difference was maintained until 1876, when an agree- 
ment was entered into by the trunk line roa7?s which based 
the rates on relative distances. But at the end of a month 
and a half the New York roads withdrew from this agree- 
ment, being satisfied that its operation was prejudicial to 
their interests. Then followed another war of rates, ending 
after along struggle in the differentials now existing. The 
war of rates of 1880 was entered into to get rid of them, but 
it proved ineffectual, as before stated. They appear, there- 
fore, to abide the tests of competition, and they have come, 
as prices generally do, under the exigencies of trade. 

But it is, of course, possible that differentials may be just 
at one time and unjust at another; and it is insisted on be- 
half of New York that, whatever may bave been the case 
heretofore, the existing differentials are no longe* just to 
that city, and are no longer such as would result from a 
competition not hampered and restrained by railroad com- 
binations. For evidence of the injustice, we are referred to 
statistics, which show that the growth of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia trade, especially in grain and provisions, has 
in late years gained rapidly on that of New York. ‘Ihis, it 
is said, is proof that the differentials operate against New 
York interests, and the New York roads ought to abolish 
them by reducing their own rates until they conform to the 
rates on the lines leading to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
This, it is insisted, is what fair competition requires. 

It might, perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this demand, 
that the attempts heretofore made to force equality of 
charges, though long persisted in, with no small loss to the 
participants, proved unavailing. But passing that fact with- 
out further remark, we direct our attention to the evidences 
that New York has suffered from the differentials. These we 
have not found of much weight. It is certainly true tl a; 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have now a larger share in the 
grain and provision traffic than they had fifteen years ago; 
but it remains to connect the fact with the existence of the 
differentials. For a long time New York nearly monopolized 
that trade; but the reasons were obvious in its better chan- 
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arations to accommodate it. When Baltimore and Philadel- 
hia had extended their railroad systems, so as to compete 
or the trade, and had provided elevators and other conve- 
niences, they immediately took a share in the business; nut 
because of the differentials, but because they were then pre- 
pired for it. But no evidences were produced before us that 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore business, to which the differ- 
entials are applicable, is now increasing more rapidly in pro- 
»ortion than that of new York, or that the growth of New 
ork business is to any extent checked by them. On the 
contrary, there is abundant evidence that New York is fully 
maintainIng its present lead, aad that its trade is enjoying 
a growth so healthy and vigorous, that its commercial classes 
can well afford to regard, without envy or regret, the pros- 
perity of other places, and may well concede to them, with- 
out repining, all the advantages which have come to them 
as a result of competitive efforts. The accompanying note 
will show the relative proportion of the total receipts of 
grain and flour at the four Atlantic ports which was re- 
ceived at each, and it will appear from the figures, that 
New York, during the last eighteen months, has gained on 
the others.* How far ephemeral causes have contributed 
to this gain we cannot knows but it is manifest that the evi- 
dence that New York suffers from differentials does not yet 
appear. 

+ the interior is interested in the subject of differential 
rates, and as the sharpest competition in freights is encoun- 
tered there, so that its commercial classes are in favorable 
position to judge of the forces affecting them, it has seemed 
to us no weak evidence of the justice and necessity of the 
ditferentials that the preponderating sentiment in the interior 
was strong and decided that the differentials were just. 
There was, indeed, some dissent, but this was the prevailing 
view. 

In our discussion thus far, we have had but little to say of 
the case of Boston, or of the westward-bound freights. As 
to the latter, some of the considerations above mentioned 
would not apply, but the differences are not sufficient, as we 
think, to relieve New York westward-bound freights from 
the differentials. We were not invited by the commercial 
organizations of Boston to visit that city, and we refrained 
for that reason from doing so. We have reason to suppose 
that the seeming want of interest in Boston in the subject 
referred to us was due to the fact, that no one seemed dis- 
posed to make any controversy in respect to tbe rates to 
that city. Boston claims the same rates with New York on 
the export trade, and the other cities do not appear inclined 
to contest the claim. This makes the charges less on foreign- 
bound freights than upon those delivered in Boston and other 
New England towns for home consumption; and to that 
extent works an apparent injustice. If the low charges on 
foreign-bound nae have the effect to increase the charges 
on freights for home consumption, it is an injustice in fact; 
but if not, and the Boston roads consent to carry at the low 
rates as a necessary condition to participation in the foreign 
trade, the other cities cannot well contest their right to do 
so. As the ocean freights from Boston correspond very 
closely to those from New York, the principal already stated 

is applicable; and we have no occasion to consider the case 
of Boston separately. 

CONCLUSION. 

It only remains for us to state that no evidence has been 
offered before us that the existing differentials are unjust, 
or that they operate to the prejudice of either of the Atlantic 
seaport cities. Differeatial rates have come into existence 
under the operation of competitive forces; they bear some 
relation to relative distance and relative cost of service; 
they recognize, as we think, the relative advantages of the 
several seaports; and they are subordinate to the great 
principle which compels the carriers of property competing 
between the same points and offering equal facilities to their 
customers, to make the same rates. We therefore cannot 
advise their being disturbed. 

But we do not assume that the rates which are j ust to-day 
will be just indefinitely. They have become established by 
the force of circumstances, and they ought to give way if 
future circumstances shall be such as torender it right and 
proper. ‘They constitute a temporary arrangement only; 
equitable, as we think, for the preseat, but which may be- 
come inequitable before the lapse of any considerable time. 
Whenever they shall be found to operate unfairly, and give 
a forced and unnatural direction to trade, and whenever it 
shall appear that they tend to deprive any one of the sea- 
ports affected by them of tbe proportion of business that 
would naturally come to iti under the operation of normal 
comretition, the want of equity in the rates will appear, 
and it will be right to modify, or, perhaps abolish them. 

Railroad problems assume such different phases from 
year to year, and almost from day to day, that those who 
have authority in railroad matters may justly be expected 
and required to give their earnest attention and best efforts 
to making their franchises accomplish the great ends of 
equal, fair, prompt and beneficial accommodation which 
was intended in their grant. And those ends they should 
have in view in determining upon the continued existence 
of differential rates. Their observation of the general 
course of traffic from day to day and from month to month 
ought to enable them to determine whether the differentials 
are too large or too small; whetber they are influencing 
trade unfairly and unnaturally, and whether they operate as 
an improper restraint upon competition, and when the im- 
proper effect is discovered, — ought to correct the 
wrong without hesitation or delay. To enable them to 
judge fairly and with full understanding, accurate statistics 
of their business should be kept by each of them, and sub- 
mitted to the others or kept in some common office, and 
these statistics ought to be periodically given to the public 
also. Publicity is a great corrector of imaginary evils, and 
—_ ae important preventive of evils, both imaginary 
and real, 

We do not assume or believe that there exists in railroad 
official circles any legitimate authority to determine the 
question of rates arbitranly. Large powers of self-govern- 
ment have, undoubtedly, been left by the law in rail- 
road managers, but all their authority is qualified by duty 
to the public; and it cannot be too often or too pointedly 
asserted that the obligtion on their part to serve the blic 
with relative fairness is of perpetual force. In their future 
dealings with the important question which has been the 
occasion for our coming together, the great trunk-lines 
should be particularly careful to give no occcasion for just 
complaint, that they subject any one of the seaboard cities 
to the operation of arbitrary or unfair regulations or 
charges, or that they fail to observe towards any of them, 
or towards the people trading or desiring to trade 
with them, the mandate of the common law—to deal justly 
and distribute fairly the benefits and burdens which are in- 
cident to their occupation. 

ALLEN G. THURMAN, 

E. B. WASHBURNE, 

THoMmAS M. CooLey. 
New York, July 20, 1882. 
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The Cracking of Steel Boiler Plates. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The paper of Mr. A. C. Kirk on the fractures of steel 
boiler plates, published in the Gazette of July 7, was read 
with some interest by your correspondent, in the hope that 
it would furnish a solution toa problem which has vexed 
the brains of scientists as well as practical mechanics. I 
find myself, however, in as much doubt as I was before 
perusing the article,and hardly think that his summary dispo- 
sition of the matter, in attributing all failures of steel plates 
to inherent defects in the material in its ingot state, will be 
accepted by those who have investigated the subject. It is 
possible that the plate which came under his observation 
failed from the cause he gives, but that does not justify the 
assumption that the cracking of all other plates is attrib- 
utable to the same cause. I[f he had given us more infor- 
mation in regard to this particular plate, whether it was of 
low or highly carbonized steel and whether it was made by 
the Bessemer, crucible, or open-hearth methods, it would 
have been of service in forming aconclusion. Now, it is 
claimed by the advocates of the open-hearth steel that by 
this process a plate can be made of uniform quality, such as 
the crucible process is not capable of, and that a large ingot 











Fig .1. 


poured from several crucibles is likely to have bard and 
soft spots throughout the mass, which unfits it for making 
reliable boiler plates. If this is the case, and the plate re- 
ferred to was of crucible steel, Mr. Kirk’s conclusion may be 
correct in this particular instance, but 1t will not do to apply 
the theory to all steel plates. But it is not certain that the 
failure of this plate is attributable to the cause assigned by 
him. Weshould know all about the treatment it received 
in the flanging and annealing processes before we can assent 
to his deductions. We should know what kind of fuel was 
used in heating the plate, how the flanging was done and 
how it was annealed. In flanging a plate it is customary in 
most boiler shops in this country to heat from two to three 
feet of the edge of the plate—generally in a charcoal fire— 
and to bend about two-thirds of the length heated up to a 
right-angle with the plate, leaving the other third partly 
bent and on a twist running from the vertical flange to the 
horizontal plate, as at A. See sketch. 

This curved edge of the plate is drawn out and thinned to 
some extent. At the next heat this portion is bent up on a 
line with the flange already turned, and in so doing it is 
upset and thickened again. If this work is done by an un- 
skillful or careless workman, or the plate is over-heated or 
worked too cold, incipient cracks may result, which subse- 
quent annealing will fail to correct. After the flanging is 
done the plate will be found to be arched up in the centre 
(the flange being up), and to correct this it is straightened 
by blows upon the flanges with a flatter and sledge, which of 
itself is a pretty severe test of the toughness of the metal. 
The annealing process, if well done, relieves the plate from 
much or all of the unequal strains put into it by the flanging 
operation, but if this is hurriedly done and the plate is 
thrown out to cool where currents of air may strike it, of if 
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there is much subsequent hammering done upon it to bring 
it ‘out of wind,” there is danger that it may.give way if it 
is subjected to the rough usage which Mr. Kirk recommends. 
So that if the plate brought in evidence by him had improper 
manipulation in flanging, or had been over-heated in places, 
or improperly annealed, there is.a possibility that its failure 
was due to bad workmanship, and not to an “original line 
of weakness.” I think, however, that the experience of 
master mechanics and boiler makers will bear me out in the 
statement that a very insignificant percentage of steel plates 
put into fire-boxes and boilers crack in working and while 
being made into boilers. The trouble generally arises after 
the boiler has been some time in use. In locomotives, fire. 
box plates usually last from five to 10 years before cracking, 
andthe cracks occur mostly in the long side sheets near the 
centre of the fire-box, and start from the lower row of stay. 
bolts and upwards from 1 to 3ft., generally following a 
vertical line of stay bolts. This has been the feature of all 
the cracks, with a few exceptions, that have come under my 
observation, and it is absurd to attribute them—occurring as 
they do with such uniformity in direction and location—to 
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in my opinion, of the failure of steel plates in position, was 
proposed at a meeting of the Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association several years ago, based on the tendency of stee 
plates to shrink in dimensions after repeated heatings and 
under certain circumstances. A steel plate ¥,-in. thick and 
planed by gauge 12 in. square, was heated uniformly over 
its surface, and no perceptible shrinkage was produced in its 
dimensions, It was then laid on an improvised furnace on a 
smith’s forge and a strip 3 in, x 12 in. through its centre was 
exposed to the fire, and the two 3 in. side portions were pro- 
tected by bricks and kept comparatively cool. By repeated 
heating and cooling the plate was reduced on a line through 
the heated portion a full quarter of an inch, See sketch 
(exaggerated) : 
It was assumed that the same contraction is liable to oc- 
cur in the sheets of a fire-box on the line of the hottest fire— 
which is at or above the level of the bed of coal on the 
grates—if from incrustation, deficient circulation, deposit of 
mud or any other assignable cause the sheets become re- — 
peatedly overheated. 
There is little or no hindrance to the contracting of the 
metal vertically, as the roof sling stays are generally slack 
when the boiler is cold, and the stay-bolts spring sufficiently 
to allow of the small amount of contraction necessary, con- 
sequently horizontal cracks in the box are rare ; but the 
sheets are held rigidly by the bottom mud ring and the stay 
bolts through the end sheets, so that contraction is resisted 
in a horizontal direction and a tensional strain is put upon 
the sheets, which is only counteracted by the cohesion of 
the metal. A sudden change in temperature by the admis- 
sion of cold water into the hot and empty water space, or a 
blow with a hammer on a stay-bolt may at any time destroy 
the equilibrium which exists, and the sheet is rent asunder 
with a loud report, and a vertical crack appears which is 
widest at the point where the greatest heat is concentrated, 
and disappears where the heat is more generally diffused 
and less intense. I see that Mr. Kirk is disposed to continue 
the use of steel plates for boilers, and if he could be induced 
to try the product of some of our American steel mills I 
think he might be convinced that uniformity of texture in 
a steel plate is attainable and that original lines of weak- 
ness need not exist. Cc. R. P. 
TERRE Havte, Ind., July 138, 1882, 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Train Wrecking. 

A dispatch from Memphis, Tenn., July 19, says: * An 
attempt was made to wreck the train due here at 4:30 p. m., 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, by some wretch, 
who placed a rail on the track ata point one mile this side 
of Humboldt. Fortunately the obstruction was thrown 
from the track without injury to the train other than the 
cracking of the pump of the engine. This is the second 
attempt made to wreck trains on this line within the past 
30 days, and at or near the same point.” 

The Nashville American of July 20 says: ‘‘Some mis- 
chievous person placed a rail on the Tennessee & Pacific 
Division, yesterday morning, near the Murfreesboro Pike. 
When the engine struck it the rail slid along the track until 
it was almost cut in two, and this preven the train from 
being thrown off the track.” 


An Independent Traveler. 


For several days past railroad men on the Buffalo Divis- 
ion (New York, Lake Erie & Western) have been bothering 
their heads over a strange character whom they have seen 
runving a hand-car all by himself, and behaving in a singu- 
lar mauner. Monday night train 12 was stop to avoid 
running over him. Other trains have come close upon him 
within the past few days before he got his special off the 
track. Yesterday Officer Mahar found him near Dalton 
with biscar. He was isught to Hornellsville, and now 
occupies a cell in the ]ucxup, where he was interviewed by 
a Times reporter. He is a young man apparently not over 
25 years of age, cf medium size, with black hair 
and eyes and dark complexion. He said that his name was 
Martin Castel, and that his home was in Omaha, from 
which place he had come on a first-class passenger car. 
Somewhere between Hunt’s and Dalton he purchased his 
hand-car of a young man, whose mother ratified the bar- 
gaiu. On being asked what his ~ was, he replied that he 
thought that a nice way to spend the summer would be to 
travel around by himself on a hand-car. He had intended 
to move gradually along to New York, gathering stones and 
weeds by the way, and having a quiet, restful time all by 
himself. He said he had no idea of this trouble when he 
started, and now he was willing to trade his hand-car for 
some property in this town if he could. On being asked if 
he did not know it was dangerous to travel as he had been 
doing, he replied that there was no danger at all. ‘‘Why,” 
said he, ‘‘I never let a train get within half a mile of me un- 
less I happen to meet one onacurve. Then I just lift my 
car off in two seconds. If [ had some chairs in here | would 
show you how Ido it. I am safe if a train gets within half 
a block of me before [ see it, and it is easy to get out of the 
way if a train is two blocks off.” The young man asked the 
reporter how soon the examination would take place, say- 
ing, ‘‘ 1 want to get out of this place as soon as possible.”— 
Hornelisville (N. Y.) Times. 

A Fast Freight Run. 

The regular stock on the Delaware Division, Gabe Corwin, 
conductor, with engine 379, Charles Fraser, engineer, and 
James Sweeney, fireman, made the best freight run with 60 
cars yesterday that has been made on the road. The train 
was run from Deposit to Port Jervis, 90 miles, in 4 hours 
and 21 minutes, the train never once stopping the whole dis- 
tance. The engine took water at Lordville and Callicoon, 
and both water and coal at Lackawaxen. This was accom- 
plished by cutting the engine loose some distance from the 
station and running the empty engine there with lightning- 
like s and taking the water and fuel, by which time the 
train caught up and was again coupled on and the 
journey resumed. This was as fast a run as can be safely 
made with such a train, and the way in which it was done 
was indeed nove]. Well done, ye of the iron horse.—Port 
Jervis (N. ¥.) Gazette, July 24. 

Electricity Applied to Railroad Trains. 

Two British patents have just been issued for mounting 
dynamo-electric machines upon ad carriages in such 
manner that the machines can be set in motion when the 
train is at a suitable s and then made to generate elec- 
oy which is stored in pecondary batteries and applied 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materialiy 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
importani improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which ui'l 
be published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








THE -ADVISORY COMMISSION REPORT. 





We give a great deal of space this week for the 
publication in full of the report of Messrs Allen G. 
Thurman, E. B. Washburne and Thomas M. Cooley on 
the question submitted by the trunk lines to them for 
their advice—namely, the differences to be main- 
tained in rates on freight shipped from the West to 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore respectively. 

The submission of this question by the four trunk 
lines interested was something novel in the history of 
transportation. At times since the completion of the 
railroad system of Philadelphia and Baltimore, the re- 
duction of rail rates so that part of the Western grain 
could be carried by rail to the seaboard instead of 
nearly all going by canal, as theretofore, and the con- 
sequent development of an important grain export 
trade at Philadelphia and Baltimore, New York 
merchants have complained of the lower rates to 
these places, and claimed that New York, though more 
distant from the Western markets. should have as 
low rail rates. And the railroads that carry chiefly 
to New York, that is, the New York Central and the 
Erie, have always desired that the rates should be 
made as the New York merchants want them. Like 
the merchants, they would profit most by 
rates which would bring all the export grain 
to New York. From time to time they secured re- 
ductions of the differences which had prevailed. On 
coarse freight east the difference was once ten cents 
per 100 lbs., and this was reduced to five cents. About 
the end of 1875 it was agreed that the rates should be 
about in proportion to the distances of the places from 
Chicago—ten per cent. less to Philadelphia, and 
thirteen per cent. less to Baltimore than to New 
York, this being at a time when forty and 
50 cents per 100 lbs. were quite common rates on 
grain. But before this scale of differences was fairly 
tested the late Commodore -Vanderbilt began the 
famous and disastrous railroad war of 1876, contend- 
ing that the rates should be as low to New York as 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. In no sense could 


this war be considered’ a success. Millions 
of dollars were sacrificed, and _proba- 
bly more than half the loss fell on 


companies which were indifferent as to the question 
at issue; and meanwhile the receipts of Phila- 





York, the Philadelphia rate corresponding to the|aud hearing 


the arguments of the merchants 


difference on a 20 cent rate, and the Baltimore |of the rival cities and careful study of them, find 


rate to the difference on a 23 cent rate by the scale of | the question full 


of difficulty, just as the raik 


rates according to mileage adopted before the railroad | road companics do; they cannot discover precisely 


war broke out—being really more favorable to New 
York than that scale, because rates so low were rarely 
made. 


These differences have continued since, and though | 


there were serious wars over the traffic involved in 
1878 and 1879, no effort was made to change them ; 
and indeed, no demand for a change in the differences 
was made in 1881 even, until after the railroad war was 
begun. Then the New York Central demanded the 
abolition of the differences as one of the conditions of 
peace. 

This contest lasted about seven months, and cost 
many millions. When peace was made the question 
of differences in rates was disposed of by referring it 
to the Advisory Commission which has just reported, 
not for arbitration, but for its advice. If any of the 
companies should refuse to accept its decision their 


other contracts as to east-bound freight should be void. | 


It is said that at that time Mr. Vanderbilt declared that 
he would accept any decision which this Commission 
might make, and that it was the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio that refused to be bound by it. As 
no demand was made to increase the differences, and 
a change, if any, would have been the reduction or 
abolition of them, making rates such as there had 
been no experience with, it is intelligible that the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore roads should be less willing 


| than the New York roads to accept in advance the de- 


cision of the Advisory Commission. 

It appears, then, that the question was not sub- 
mitted to this body until after the New York Central 
Company had made two long and desperate contests 
for the purpose of making the rates as the New York 
merchants wished. Mr. Vanderbilt, in an interview 
reported in the New York Tribune this week, is repre- 
sented as saying that the last contest cost the New York 
Central a million dollars. Thisis putting it very mildly, 
however. The actual loss in net earnings was probably 
nearer $2,000,000, and this was not more than an eighth 
of the total loss of all the railroads involved. The 
railroad war of 1876 lasted longer, and was only less 
disastrous because there was the less traffic. The New 
York Central Company has thus shown itself very 
much in earnest in the matter; and we see no evi- 
dence that the merchants and others interested in 


New York commerce have shown themselves 
nearly so ready to. sacrifice profits to main- 
tain the business of the city. This much may 


be said for the New York Central. We have not our- 
selves, after pretty thorough study of the course of 
traffic, been able to see that New York trade was sut- 
fering. It has gone on growing at a marvelous rate 
ever since the present differences in rates were estab- 
lished ; and it would scarcely have occurred to any 
one that it was suffering were it not for the fact that 
other cities also, which formerly had little grain ex- 
port trade, have made important gains. That is. New 
York no longer has all the trade. 

It was suggested at one time during the railroad 
war that the question of differences be left to the 
produce exchanges or other commercial organizations 
of the several seaboard cities. The object of this was 
to show that the railroads would accept whatever 
the merchants could agree upon. This would have 
been very well if the different cities could ever have 
come to an agreement; this was as likely as that 
four dogs should agree as to the division of one piece 
of meat. 

Finally the reference to a commission was agreed 
upon. It having been charged that the railroads 
neglected the interests of the cities they served, it was 
decided to select three men, of national reputation, 
servants of the public and entirely independent of the 
railroads, and ask them to hear the merchants and 
others of the several cities, and make a decision in 
accordance with the public interests. The railroad 
companies would have nothing to say. They had ar- 
gued the question and fought it with each other ; and 
had got no credit for their efforts in behalf of the 
several cities. The merchants might make out the 
best case they could with the help of the traffic statis- 
tics collected by the railroads, and the Commission 
should decide on the arguments so presented and in 
accordance with the common public intcrest. 

The result we have in the report now published. We 
make no boast when we say that there is little of 
fact or argument in it that is not familiar to readers 
of the Railroad Gazette. Its significance lies chiefly 
in this, that three of the ablest men in the country, of 


delphia and Baltimore were not less, but were greater | judicial minds, entirely independent of the railroads, 


than ever before. At the close it was agreed that and 
thereafter the rates should be 2 cents per 100 Ibs. less! tice to the whole 
to Philadelphia and 8 cents to Baltimore than to New | ing 


endeavoring only to do _ substantial 


jus- 
community, after examin- 
the facts shown by the course of traffic 








whether the cost is greater to one place than to 
another, and they are pretty well satisfied that the dif- 
ferences could not be determined by the cost alone, 
which every one who ever worked a railroad has been 
compelled to learn; and they finally refuse to change 
the existing differences in rates, while affirming that a 
change in circumstances may hereafter make a change 
necessary. 

Herein lies the value of the report to the railroad 
companies. It can hardly fail to convince the com- 
munity that the question is one not to be settled off - 
hand by easy deduction from simple fixed principles, 
but that it is an extremely complex and difficult one, 
which the best minds and most public-spirited men 
find must be left to the test of experience, and be 
decided in different ways, according to circumstances. 


DEAD-BLOCKS. _ 


The definition of the title of this article m the Car- 
Builders’ Dictionary is, ‘‘ two blocks of wood or iron, 
attached either to the end-sill buffer-beam of a 
freight-car, and intended to resist the concussion of two 
cars when they come together after the buffer-springs 
are compressed. They are placed somewhat above the 
draw-bar and one on each side of it, with a space of 
about one or two feet between them. * * * Dead- 
blocks have probably been so named because so many 
men have been killed by them. They are also called 
man-killers.” 

Neither the latter name, nor the derivation of the 
first is undeserved. There can be no doubt that scores 
of men have been killed, and hundreds or thousands 
maimed by them. The question therefore will nat- 
urally be asked: Why are they used? Before attempt- 
ing to answer this question, it should be said that the 
danger attending the coupling of cars is very much 
increased by the fact that the dead-blocks used in 
some lines are not like those used on others, and that 
they are often so constructed that it is almost impossi- 
ble for a man to reach the link or pin while coupling 
without great danger of having his arm, or other part 
of his body, crushed when the cars come together. 

Naturally this subject has attracted the attention of 
the Car-Builders’ Association, and during the last few 
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years it has been discussed a great deal at its meet- 
ings. After the subject was brought up, though, it 
very soon appeared that the members of the Associa- 
tion and the railroads of the country were very nearly 
equally divided on the question of the merits and 
safety afforded by double and single blocks. The ad- 
vocates of the latter argued that if the double-blocks 
are properly proportioned, a man between the cars, in 
coupling them, is no more exposed to danger than he 
is if single blocks are used, and that the double-blocks 
have the advantage that they protect the draw-gear 
from the strains to which it is subjected when single 
blocks are used. This will be understood from figs. 1 
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and 2. Fig. 1 is a plan showing the double blocks 
used on the Reading Railroad and Fig. 2 the single 
blocks of the New York Central cars. From fig. 
1 it will be seen that the draw-bar heads 
A A, project an inch or two beyond the faces of 
the dead- blocks B B. When twocars come together, 
with any considerable force, the draw-bars are pushed 
inward and the draw-springs are compressed until 
the dead-blocks on the two cars come in contact with 
each other, after which they must resist the force of 
the concussion. The draw-bars may be made to ex- 
tend beyond the dead-blocks a distance just equal to 
or a little less than the amount of action of the draw- 
springs, so the latter need never resist any greater 
force than one just sufficient to compress them. It 
will be noticed, too, that when the draw-bars are 
pushed back, so that their heads are flush with the 
faces of the dead-blocks, there is room enough between 
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the latter for the a = On the other hand, 
on the New York Central cars, fig. 2,0n which single 
blocks are used, the draw-bar projects enough be- 
yond the dead-block so that after the former is com- 
pressed a distance equal to the full action of the draw 
springs, there will still be room enough for the 
coupling pins outside of the dead-blocks. It is ob- 
vious that with this arrangement the draw-bar and 
its attachments must resist the whole force of the 
concussion of the cars when they come together. It 
is therefore claimed that draw-gear arranged like that 
shown in fig. 2, with a single dead-block, is much 
more expensive to maintain than that with double 
dead-blocks constructed as shown in fig. 1. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that, in coupling with the 
latter arrangement, men are in danger of having 
their arms crushed between the faces of the blocks, 
whereas, with the New York Central form of con- 
struction, these blocks never come together unless the 
draw-gear is broken down or crushed. It has there- 
fore been urged that the arrangement of the two 
blocks saves the cars but kills the men, whereas the 
single blocks save the men but are bad for the cars. 

That the double blocks as constructed on some of 
the roads are very dangerous there can be no doubt. 
On the cars used on some of the lines in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania these blocks arg made so 
deep, measured from the top to the bottom, that it be- 
comes very difficult for the men to reach the coupling 
link without exposing his arm to the danger of being 
crushed when the cars come together. If, however, 
the blocks are not made any deeper than the single 
ones which are generally used the link can be reached 
with the arm below the block and the pin from above, 
provided the blocks are not placed too far apart, as 
they often are. 

When the latter is the case another danger is en- 
countered when cars with double dead-blocks, far 
apart, come in contact with others having short sin- 
gle blocks. The latter will then go between or inter- 
lock with the double blocks in case the draw-gear on 
either car is broken down. If that should occur when 
a man is between the cars he is almost certain to be 
crushed. It is, therefore, important if single blocks 
are used that they should be so long that they will not 
go between the double ones, and if the latter are 
adopted that they should be so near together as not to 
permit the single ones to interlock with them. 

Probably, owing to the fast that about half the 
freight carsin the country are made with double 
blocks, and the other half with single ones, it is too 
late to have either plan abandoned for the other. This 
was the view taken of the subject at the recent con- 
vention of the master car-builders, and consequently 
neither plan was recommended, but a standard for 
each was adopted, suited to each other, so that neither 
would be especially dangerous if used with the other. 
An engraving of this standard, showing the form and 
dimensions for double and single blocks, is given on 
another page. 

Whether the double blocks will ultimately supplant 
the single ones, or vice versa, it is now impossible to 
say. From fig. 2 and from the plan showing the 
standard in another page it will be seen that both of 
the single blocks represented are in an incipient state 
of development into double blocks, however. In fig. 
2 there are two plates, C C, on each block to receive 
the blow when the blocks come in contact. In the en- 
graving of the standard it will be seen that the single 
block is cut away in the middle to a depth of two 
inches. In both cases these modifications virtually 
convert the single into double blocks. The essential 
principle, though, which divides the two systems, is 
the fact that in the one the draw-bars must resist the 
whole force of the concussion when the cars come to- 
gether, and that the blocks never come in contact un- 
less the draw-gear is broken down, and thus there is 
always room enough fora man’s arm between them 
in coupling, excepting in case of such breakage. In 
the other system the dead-blocks always come to- 
gether when the draw springs are compressed to the 
extent of their full action. 

The objections to the double dead-blocks are very 
much lessened, and the danger from them diminished, 
if they are not too far apart, so that a mancan readily 
reach from the outside of them to the pin, and if they 
are not so deep as to prevent reaching the link from 
below, and also if they are of uniform height and di- 
mensions on all cars. 

There can be no doubt then that the danger of coup- 
ling cars would be much diminished if the standard 
recommended by the Car-Builders’ Association were 
adopted by all roads for all new cars, and if the dead- 
blocks of all cars brought in for repairs were changed 
to conform to the standard. 

It must be admitted, though, that the Car-Builders’ 
Association has only partially done its work, and that 





it still remains to adopt a standard draw-gear. 
Whether this should or should not be an automatic 
coupler, will remain to be decided in the future. 





GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR THE HALF-YEAR. 


The fluctuations of the grain movement in the first 
half are usually greater than those in the last half of 
the year. If the crop is short, there is still usually 
enough to keep up shipments on a pretty large scale 
from harvest till new year; but then the shortage is 
felt with double force in the first half of the following 
year. Last year the movement kept up well until Oc- 
tober. In the three months of July, August and Sep- 
tember the receipts of the Northwestern markets were 
then 84,500,000 bushels, against 95,600,000 in 1880. In 
the three following months the shortage of the crops 
was most distinctly felt; the receipts of these markets 
being but 50,000,000 bushels, against 80,000,000 in 1880. 
The full effect of the light crops was not felt in the 
first quarter of this year, because then extraordinarily 
low rail rates caused the grain to move out of due 
time—that is, to be forwarded by rail in winter what 
naturally would have been left till after navigation 
opened. Consequently we find that in spite of light 
crops the receipts of the Northwestern markets in the 
first three months of 1882 were 41,000,000 bushels, 
against 37,000,000 in the first quarter of 1881; and it is 
not till the second quarter of this year that we have 
the large decrease which naturally would have been 
divided between it and fhe first quarter. In this quar- 
ter ending with June last the Northwestern receipts 
were but 41,336,000 bushels this year, against 70,230,- 
000 last year. Thus the large decreases were in the 
last quarter of last year and in the second quarter of 
this year. The effect of the light corn crops will be 
felt doubtless all the rest of this year. 

The receipts of the Atlantic ports represent the de- 
crease of the crops better than the Northwestern re- 
ceipts. It is the surplus of the crops that is exported, 
and the exports go to the Atlantic ports. The North- 
western crops this year were mostly needed at home, 
and the receipts of the Northwestern markets were 
distributed all over the country to an unprecedented 
extent, leaving little for the seaboard. The receipts 
at the Atlantic ports in the several quarters of the 
year ending with June this year and last have been : 








1881-82. 1880-81. Decrease. P.c 
June-Sept............ 73,900,000 106,100,000 32,200,000 30.3 
Sept.-Dec. ... 41,200,000 73,660,000 31,760,000 43.1 
Jan .-March.. .... 21,800,000 36. 200, "000 14,400,000 40.0 
April-June. . .. 29,300,000 74,000, 000 44:700,000 4 
12. months .... 166, 925 1245 =289,980,021 123,054,776 42.4 
N. W. receipts... ...216, 803, 808 2821912795 66,108,987 23.4 


Here we find a great decrease in the June-Septem- 
ber quarter, which there was not inthe Northwestern 
receipts; also a decrease of 40 per cent. in the first 
quarter of this year, when there was an increase in 
Northwestern receipts: but they agree in showing a 
large decrease in the last quarter. For the whole year 
the decrease is no less than 123,000,000 bushels, or 42 
per cent., while the decrease in Northwestern ship- 
ments was but 66,000,000 bushels, or 234 per cent. 

We set out, however, to review the grain movement 
for the half-year. There has been so great a change 
since 1879 in the quantity of wheat ground, that we 
have, in the table below, reduced wheat to flour (44 
bushels to the barrel) and included it with the grain. 
The figures show the receipts and shipments at the 
eight Northwestern markets (St. Louis, Peoria, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleve- 
land), and the receipts at the seven Atlantic ports in 
the six months from January to June, inclusive, for 
the last eight years: 

Grain Movement, Six Months ending with June. 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlantic 

Year. receipts. shipments. receipts. 
Ha itnes tin Cd aono 68,360,201 54,756,885  72.626,451 
5 78,880,262 97,976,575 

54,581,412 70, 558,492 

$3,083,277 126. 362. 810 

99,205,107 142,688,403 





* 116,214,144 152,655,913 
113,563,425 141,585,067 
85,894,558 77,824,833 


a wis.a.nivrs oc aquanaieh + awhiew - 101, ‘960, 683 
There was a poor crop (of wheat especially) in 1876, 
which is reflected in the light movement of the first 


half of 1877. For the four following years crops 
were good. Weseea great increase in 1878, amount- 
ing to 60 per cent. in Northwestern and 80 per cent. 
in Atlantic receipts. And there was a continued in- 
crease in Northwestern receipts from that time till 
this year, when we have a sudden and great decrease 
amounting to 37,900,000 bushels (27 per cent.) in 
Northwestern receipts, to 27,700,000 (244 per cent.) in 
Northwestern shipments, and to 63,800,000 (413 per 
cent.) in Atlantic receipts, and making the movement 
asa whole the smallest since 1877, when this half 
year was the period of the lowest condition of rail- 
road and probably of general business, while the At- 
lantic receipts this year are 20,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1876 and nearly as small as in 1875 and 1877. 

The distribution of the receipts (grain, but not 





flour) among the several Northwestern markets was 
as follows: 








1880. 1881. 1882. 

ea 54,515,803 46,792,530 36,350,594 
Milwaukee............ 7,527,492 8 ‘083, ~4 7.775.550 
Toledo... . 327.4! 11, *696,8 6,219,896 
Detroit... . 3.661, $08 3,154,026 
Cleveland. . 328, 2) 288) ar 1,490,429 
St. Louls........ .. 21,797,383 21,336,216 15,780,249 
Peoria..... .. ........ 10,885,165 13,111,830 11,024,130 
PEED .widccs cacececs Se 165,034 571,975 

Total. . 116,279 392 107, 037, 000 82,366,849 


There i isa decrease of 24,670,000 bushels from last 
year, of which 10,442,000 is at Chicago, 5,556,000 at St. 
Louis, 5,477,000 at Toledo and 2,088,000 at Peoria. 

The percentage of the total at each place was : 








1880. 1881, 1882. 1880, 1881. 1982. 
Chicago.......46.9 43.7 44.1 20 21 18 
Milwaukee.... 6.5 7.5 9.4 Se Louis.... 18.7 7 2.0 10.2 
Toledo........123 10.0 7.6|Peoria.. ... 94 122 132 
Detroit... .... 33 3.4 $8 | Daluth bat Sc iae 09 O02 07 


The most notable changes in percentages are the in- 
crease at Milwaukee and the decrease at Toledo. 

The decrease in the grain receipts at Atlantic ports 
is much more marked than that in the grain and flour 
receipts, the decrease in flour having been compara- 
tively small. For nime successive years these receipts 
of grain alone in the first half of the year have been, 
in bushels : 








Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
eee 67,627,697 | 1879................ 115,927,223 
1875 52,380,434 | 1880....... ........ 124,068,455 
oan ye baing 77,834,922 | 1881. .. 110,208,873 
as COC Ok ee 51,1.9,115 
ais hee cawnees 107,930,455 

Thus, taking grain alone, the receipts at Atlantic 


ports in the first half of the year have been smaller 
this year than in any previous year since 1873 at least, 
and not half as great as in either of the four years 
next preceding. 

The percentage of the total received at each port for 
seven successive years has been: 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

New York......... 39.4 35.5 45.5 410 43.3 44.7 56.1 
ES ike osikdes 7.8 102 7.8 8.2 84 105 13.3 
7, rr 1.9 Lé 1.3 0.8 1.3 1.0 1.9 
Montreal.......... 5.7 4.8 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.8 4.5 
Philadelphia...... 206 148 183 19.9 18.0 11.2 10.2 
Baltimore........ 20.0 254 166 21.0 170 17.9 74 
New Orleans...... 4.6 8.0 7.0 5.9 8.5 10.6 6.6 
Total........ ...100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 


These figures have a special interest in connection 
with the report of the Advisory Commission on the 
differences in rates to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, which we publish this week. This Com- 
mission reports that it does not find that New York 
has been losing its business to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. It gives the figures for the distribution of 
flour and grain since 1877. Including flour makes the 
figures more favorable to New York. The competi- 
tion for the flour trade is confined chiefly to New York 
and Boston, and it is only for grain that the competi - 
tion is active and general. Of this, the percentages 
of New York and those of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
together have been : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
New York.... 39.4 35.5 45.5 41.0 43.0 44.7 56.1 
Phila. & Balt. 406 402 34.9 40.9 35.0 29,1 17.6 


Certainly the Commission was right in saying that 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have not been taking New 
York business recently, and it would have appeared 
more clearly if they had quoted the figures of 1876 and 
1877. In the first half of those years Philadelphia and 
Baltimore received more than New York, which they 
have never done since. In 1880 New York received 
nearly a quarter more than the two together, in 1881, 
one-half more, this year more than three times as 
much. Differences were generally maintained as 
agreed in 1880 ; but during the railroad war of 1881 we 
cannot be sure that they were, or early in this year, 
and the overwhelming change lately in favor of New 
York may be said to have been due to an abolition or 
reduction of the differences. In the last three months, 
however, the agreed differences are known to have 
been strictly maintained, and in those months the per- 


= | centage of receipts at each point was : . 


New York. Boston. Portland. Montreal. Phila. Balt. N Orleans. 
60.9 9.3 0.9 72 9.8 6.6 5.3 
Thus Philadelphia and Baltimore in these three 


months when differences were maintained car- 
ried but 16.4 per cent. of the grain, against 
New  York’s 60.9 per cent., which is 


sufficient evidence that New York’s business is not 
necessarily diverted by the differences in rates. The 
fact is that there are many other influences at work, and 
these for a year past have been especially unfavorable 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. One of these influ- 
ences, and probably the principal one, was the failure 
of both corn and wheat crops in Ohio valley, which is 
served mostly by the roads which carry chiefly to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. This very district has 
this year an extraordinarily good crop of wheat, and 
we may expect to see the effect of it very soon both in 
the amount and in the proportion of the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia receipts—first at Baltimore and later at 
Philadelphia. 

For we must not expect that New York will main- 
tain the extraordinarily favorable position which it 
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has held for the past two years. It will not be likely 


to keep permanently so far in advance of the cities speed made them especially necessary, should have passed so 


further south until there has been a great develop- 
ment in the grain production of Dakota and Manitoba, 
which can most conveniently and cheaply market 
their crops by way of the lake ports, 








June Accidents. 


page, shows for that month a total of 72 accidents, where- 
by 35 persons were killed and 193 injured. Seventeen 


injury, but not death, leaving 37, or 51.4 per cent. of the 
whole number, in which no serious injury is recorded. 
Twenty-three of the killed and 76 of the injured were 


being passengers or others riding on the trains. Of the num- 
ber killed 65.7 per cent. and of the whole number of casual- 
ties 43.4 per cent. were railroad employés. This is an un- 
usually small proportion. 

In the 24 collisions there were 37 casualties, 29 of them 


being to employés; in the 46 collisions there were 190| very good, except in a limited section, and was especially 
favorable for the repairs of road-bed and track which should 
be in progress at this season. 


casualties, 69 of them to employés ; in two other accidents 
there was oue injury, and that to an employé. Of the 
whole number of deaths and injuries 123 resulted from three 
accidents. 

As compared with June, 1881, there was a decrease of 
one accident, but an increase of 4 in the number killed and 
of 115 in that injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 


COoLLtsions: 
or oc aba nauccwdeecacrcsetcbhanpesiv aces 18 
Is cs ies SaiwddwnleeSeRicninds Satecscanccense 5 
a dade Cintra ss14'4 Witt <> 8590)0's oa «pore aie y am 
DERAILMENTS: 
ae aac ay aintnldeca, WiSaae wae a cckicie'e Dances ome 3 
eg arc caWi ay da aeine doings cabo chensiveeaaes 2 
a cata cuace , dinaesee-s a 006ak ageakeee axes 5 
ELE LE Sn eae ssid ocedvade Wade eend os cektos ehbsboedeee 2 
citi e Sada deddncahhadtersecde! eases sae 3 
cL ceeded ean bebenceeasitetente, segucee qe> 3 
SER CE Sak Dore a wce us npadbacs eddoRcees 5 
SNES LEAS CLE LE EM TEL PLCC ET 3 
MINES 5, VED Sc cuncisss creda ens bea cecewece’ wend 1 
Open GPO... .....00.0- Ci Givks Crhcaken capaemianes avecenks 1 
Rail purposely removed..............00..eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
SETS) cogs arcauesh Dabs disp cscwegicennrscungee 17 2 
ne cc cckeastcetincemes ascdeceesess 1 
Rock falling on moving train............ ...2:6+ ceeeeeeeees 1 


Six collisions were caused by trains breaking in two: 
four by misplaced switches; one each by failure to obey 
orders, by the wreck of a preceding train, by cars blown 
out of a siding and by a runaway engine. 

Of the two broken bridges one failed because of the wash- 
ing-out of an abutment; the other was a Howe truss, re- 
ported to be of good construction and in good order; 
although it had been standing for a long time, it had been 
quite recently rebuilt. 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 
follows : 


Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 

Defects of road............ “e 10 ise 10 
Defects of equipment..... 7 5 1 13 
Negligence in operating... 16 2 = 18 
Untforeseen obstructions... 1 1L 1 13 
Maliciously caused........ oe 1 Ae 1 
Unexp.ained.............- is 17 Ee 17 
NENG ss sien Ge cues 24 46 2 72 


Omitting the unexplained derailments, most of which 
might probably be attributed to defects of road or equip- 
ment, this shows that 33 per cent.—an unusually small pro- 
portion—of the remaining accidents were due to causes 
strictly preventible by greater care and stricter discipline. 

But one malicious derailment is reported; in this case the 
wreckers removed a rail from track. It is supposed that 
they meant to rob the train, but were frightened away. 

There were 43 accidents in daylight, 28 at night, and in 
one case the time was not definitely given. The proportion 
of night accidents is naturally smaller now that the hours 
of daylight are at their longest. 


A division according to classes of trains and accidents is 
as follows : 


Accidents: Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
To passenger trains........ 1 21 1 23 
To a pass. and a freight.... 8 me a3 8 
To freight trains.......... 15 25 1 41 


46 2 72 
29 . 35 
161 i 193 
190 —s 228 





The derailments for the month were relatively more fata] 
than the collisions, owing to several bad accidents. 

June has made the best record of any month in the year, 
that is, as far as the number of accidents is concerned. 
It has bad, however, several bad accidents, causing death and 
injury toa large number of persons, and thi; is not a pleasant 
record. The accident which attracted the most public atten- 
tion was the derailment at Little Silver on the New York & 
Long Branch road, where the number of casualities was large, 
and where many well-known persons were Ou the train: it hap- 
pened also on a road which is used daily by a large number 
of regular and transient passengers,and from all these causes, 
it was naturally very much discussed and commented upon. 
As nearly as could be ascertained from such investigation 
as was made, it appears that the immediate cause of the 
accident was the carelessness of a track-foreman in leaving 
the rails insufficiently spiked, pending the completion of a 
new switch ;' but it also appears that there was a total ab- 
sence of guard-rails and guard-timbers on the bridge, 
which is certainly not creditable tothecompany. Nor is it 
at all creditable to our standards of management, that the 


less than four collisions resulted from this form of carelessness, 
One open draw accident appears, which, it is claimed, resulted 
solely from the carelessness of the engineer; but the accounts 
also indicate that the draw wasin a dangerous place and 
Our record of train accidents in June, given on another | was not sufficiently provided with distant signals. The 
number of collisions is smaller in proportion than for many 
: months past, being just one-third of the total number of ac- 
accidents caused the death of one or more persons ; 18 caused | cidents, while in some months of the past year it has risen to 
very nearly one-half. 
season have made their appearance about as usual; but there 
was a number of broken rails and broken axles not generally 
railroad employés, 12 of the killed and 117 of the injured | geen in a summer month. 


the frequent running of heavy passenger trains at a high 


long unnoticed. 
Some causes of accident are notably absent. Only one 
derailment was caused by a misplaced switch, although no 


Causes of accident peculiar to the 


Five derailments were caused by the direct action of wind; 
all of them by the tornados which swept over a part of Iowa 
with such devastating force. Several wash-outs appeared 
in the same region, due to sudden and violent storms. Asa 
whole, however, the weather of the month was generally 


At the risk of too constant repetition, attention may be 
once more called to the number of collisions caused by trains 
breaking in two, and to the necessity which they indicate for 
improvements in car coupling and draw-bars. 

For the year ending with June the record is as follows : 





Accidents. Killed. Injured 

a. cg Uncatinaceteuaataadsaee sens eee 102 38 122 
a sah . 129 31 67 
September....... . ... Js sick gale 56 227 
NS oo. cat ama nvinn asim cease sanel 131 31 133 
cc chaiveniige ten sakes cose BOD 50 120 
NEED. iuhicnkbaelnden cineedeadeabat 113 36 96 
EEA RAIS PS AOE FES Sr 137 41 198 
NN iiksheasd “eeedkous wenstnceeeeos 88 23 69 
ails ase k a ert aatracaviae sly. nae s Ke 99 29 101 
BLILSSh csickeaetsnerws nee Cause ater 81 18 61 
MU shana tiWcendadatvatiodsancnanecsns 94 24 86 
eae Waaccs sc't ike g's wniala ieee nes 42 35 193 
Ra ckac tcdctaps essary ohinneats 1,323 412 1,473 
Totals, same months, 1880-81...... 1,420 395 1,643 
¥ - " 1) Vase 861 202 753 


The averages per day were, for the month, 2.40 accidents, 

0.97 killed and 6.43 injured; for the year, 3.63 acciaents, 

1.12 killed and 4.04 injured. 

The average casualties per accident for the month were 
0.486 killed and 2.681 injured; for the year they were 0.311 

killed and 1.113 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 110 accidents, 

34 killed and 123 iujured, against similar averages of 118 
accidents, 33 killed and 137 injured in 1880-81, and 72 ac- 
cidents, 17 killed and 63 injured in 1879-80, 

While in June the number of accidents was considerably. 
below the average for the year, the number of killed was a 
little above the average and that of injured very much 
above. Indeed, only two months of the twelve—September 
and January—show a larger number of injured. 


Tests of Southern and Norway Pine. 


At the late meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ Assovia- 
tion, Mr. Davenport, of the Erie Car Works, exhibited some 
specimens of Norway and Southern pine, which had been 
subjected to tests on a steelyard suspended in a frame for 
that special purpose. There were five specimens of each 
variety , each one inch square and 1114 in. between bearing 
points. The pressure was applied in the centre with the 
following results of breaking strain: 

Southern pine... 






PRs cabs Scce cides nabavthsGhbeteabesearies s0tuane 506 Ibs, 
PO BNI 2, siya tn W405 Heme wi aRalady Wil as hs6' 0%: 1R5 4s aN cus ee 


DRNROE . ccck ss sckne cde astanes Raksha ted aoa haters 655 Ibs. 

Mr. Bissell, of the Barney & Smith Company, of Dayton, 

O., also had some specimens tested. The following is a re- 
port of the tests: 

‘‘A number of specimens of Norway and Southern pine 
were dressed exactly an inch square, and these were broken 
in a testing machine by placing them on bearings one foot 
apart and the weight in the centre. The Southern pine had 
been air seasoned for two years and upwards, the Norway 
about one year to fifteen months. The weakest Soutbern 
broke at 736 lbs., the strongest at 1,102 lbs,; average of 
eight specimens of Southern, 904 Ibs. The weakest Norway 
broke at 501 lbs., the strongest at 799 lbs.; average of ten 
specimens of Norway, 702 Ibs., showing the Southern pine 
to be 28.7 per cent. stronger than the Norway, and that a 
Southern pine sill of 4x8 in. dimensions is equivalent to a 
Norway sill of 5x8 in., with the further advantage in 
favor of the Southern pine that it can be got much freer of 
knots, and consequently stronger in comparison than these 
figures, which are based on clear timber, show.” 

his seems to be a case of disagreement of doctors. It is, 
however, of considerable importance and worthy of further 
investigation. It will be noticed that, although in the latter 
experiments the bearings were 12 in. apart, instead of 114<¢ 
in the former, yet the latter, for both kinds of timber, 
showed much greater strength than the former. Mr. Bis- 
sell’s Southern pine broke with a load 78.6 per cent. greater 
than Mr, Davenport’s, and the latter gentleman’s Norway 
pine; although stronger than his Southern, was yet more 
than 6 per cent. weaker than Mr. Bissell’s Norway. 





An Experiment Which Some One Should Make. 


It has been a matter of surprise, to some persons, to learn 
how much fuel is consumed by a locomotive in running over 


consumed should be required to run the engine alone seems 
remarkable, but it is nevertheless true. It would be inter. 
esting and instructive to know what difference there would 
be in the amount of fuel burned by an empty engine ona 
very hot day in summer, like those we are at present endur- 
ing, and on one in winter with the thermometer at zero or 
thereabouts. Will not some of our master mechanics try the 
one experiment during the present ‘ spell” of hot weather: 
and make another one of a similar kind next winter? To 
get the most desirable results, the engine should be run on 
schedule time over a road a sufficient distance, say fifty or a 
hundred miles, to get a good average result. Next winter 
the same engine, in as nearly equally good condition 
as possible, should be run over the same line on the 
same time, by the same men and the same kind of 
coal. The temperature, fuel consumption, etc., should 
all be carefully noted. This would give us some idea 
of the amount of heat whichis lost by radiation, which, 
with outside cylinder engines, according to D. K. Clark, is a 
very serious source of waste. If it were possible to run the 
engine one trip in both summer and winter with the boiler, 
cylinder and steam-chest lagging and covers on, and another 
with them of, it would be some indication of the value of 
these appendages. 

Such experiments could be easily made, and might indi- 
cate how very important economies could be effected by im- 
proving the protection from radiation of both boilers and 
cylinders. Who will make the experiments? The first ones 
should be made while the hot weather lasts. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—On the Buffalo Exten- 
sion track is laid from Dunkirk, N. Y., northeast 4 miles, 
and from Bay View southwest 7 miles. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The Pacific Di- 
vision is extended northwest to Spirit Lake, Ia., 291, 
miles. 

Catskill Mountain.—Completed from Catskill Landing, 
N. Y., westward to Lawrenceville, 12 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Connotton Valley.—Track on the Straitsville Extension is 
laid from Canton, O., southwest to Navarre, 13 miles. 
Gauge, 3 ft. 

Genesee Valley.—Extended to Belfast, N. Y., northward 
10 miles. 

Old Colony.—The Whittenton Branch is extended from 
Whittenton Mills, Mass., to the main line in Raynham, 214 
miles. 

Oregon & California.—Extended from Roseburg, Or., 
southward 18 miles. 

Oregonian.—Extended from Brownsville, Or., 
Coturg, 20 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—Extended trom Marien- 
ville, Pa., to Frost’s Mills, 4 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Rochester d& Pittsburgh.—Extended from’ Tarport, Pa., 
south to Bradford, 2 miles. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—Extended from 
Harrisburg, Ark., southward to Forest City, 37 miles. 
Trinity & Sabine.—Track laid from Trinity, Tex., east- 
ward 38 miles. 

Union Pacific.—The Gunnison Branch of the Denver & 
South Park Division is extended from Woodstock, Col., to 
Pitkin, 7 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is a total of 204 miles of new railroad, making 5,304 
miles thus far this year, against 2,615 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 2,424 miles in 1880, 1.122 
miles in 1879, 900 miles in 1878, 751 miles in 1877, 1,010 
miles in 1876, 538 miles in 1875, 839 miles in 1874, 1,872 
miles in 1873, and 3,237 miles in 1872. 


south to 


CuHIcaGo RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the week cnd- 
ing July 15 for the last three years have been: 


1880. 1881. 
BOOB 656 Kesiasscoss05 eee 62,638 


The amount this year is little more than a third of the 
shipments last, which were greatly stimulated by the low 
rates of the railroad war, and is 343, per cent. less than 
in 1880, when the rate was a fifth higher. Compared with 
the previous week this year, there is a gain of only 834 tons, 
and, with the exception of that week and the second week 
of May, the shipments were the smallest of the year. The 
new winter wheat crop was not yet felt in the Chicago 
shipments, but it has been in the Chicago receipts, and, as 
we shall see below, began to be felt in the rail shipments of 
the following week. It is not to be expected, however, that 
a great effect on rail shipments from Chicago will be felt 
even after the wheat receipts there become actually heavy. 
The corn receipts will be light, and the supply of lake ves- 
sels is much greater than can find cargoes of wheat, and 
their competition with each other will tend to keep down 
lake rates so low that little grain will be taken through by 
rail from lake ports to the seaboard. The shipments will, 
however, doubtless be felt very decidedly on the lines carry- 
ing to the lake ports, and on those carrying from points far 
south of lake ports directly to the seaboard. 

The distribution of the shipments for the week ending 
July 15 was: Chicago & Grand Trunk, 10.3 per cent.: 
Michigan Central, 22.1; Lake Shore, 21.4; Fort Wayne, 
30.1; Pan-handle, 8.8; Baltimore & Ohio, 7.3 per cent. 
Thus the two Vanderbilt roads carried 43.5 per cent, of the 
whole, and the two Pennsylvania roads 38.9 per cent., an 
unusually large proportion for the Vanderbilt roads. 

For the week ending July 22, the shipments billed from 
Chicago (not including shipments from points west billed 
through Chicago) were 17,878 tons this year, against 44, 


1882. 


22,399 








absence of these safe-guards on so important a road, where 


a road without a train. That a third or a fourth of the coal 


971 tons in the corresponding week of last year, and 15,731 
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tons in the previous week of this year. The gain over the 
previous week in grain is 2,704 tons, or 46 percent. Last 
year in this week the shipments were, 9,091 tons of 
flour and 26,139 of grain, against 1,359 tons of flour and 
8,536 of grain this year. And, while there was this decrease 
of 26,345 tons (72 per cent.) in grain and flour, the decrease 
in provisions was but i,795 tons, or 1814 percent. Fully 
one-half of the grain last year was taken from the lake vessels 
by the low rail rate, as may be judged from the fact that, 
while the total grain shipments were 24,006 tons less this 
year, the lake shipments were but 7,108 tons less. The rail 
business now, though not large, is profitable. Last year it 
was very lurge, and entirely unprofitable; in 1880 much 
larger than now, and larger than it is likely to become this 
year, and much more profitable than now, not only because 
of higher rates, but also because of lower expenses. 








PooR’s MANUAL FOR 1882, which is the fifteenth annual 
issue, makes a volume of just 1,001 pages, besides the 
advertisements, There is no change in the general plan, 
and it continues to be the indispensable reportorium of 
condensed annual reports for a series of years, which is so 
much more convenient than the annual reports themselves 
tbat We anxiously await its appearance, though with a 
pretty complete file of the latest reports close at hand. The 
consolidated statistics for the whole United States, given in 
the introduction, we have already published. These are the 
only statistics we have of the railroad system of the United 
Statcs taken as a whole, and, as such, are of great value. 
It is much to be desired, however, that these statistics 
should be scmewhat more extended, and _ especi- 
ally that they sbould be explained. There is reason 
to believe that not all the items are given for the 
whole mileage, but that some roads, while reporting milc- 
age, do not report second track and sidings, or cars, or some 
other of the items given under the column heads. For this 
reason the mileage for which each item is given should he 
given with the item. The error of $3,000,000,000 in the 
‘capital and funded debt,” which we pointed out as occur- 
ing in the advance sheets of the introduction, is continued in 
the published volume. Some of the statements of the intro- 
ducti®n we have already criticised, and some others we hope 
to speak of hereafter. The author prophecies that the rai!- 
toad mileage of the United States in 1890 “will probably 
largely exceed ” 200,000 miles. Even with a rate of growth 
equal to that from 1870 to 1880 (possible only if immigra- 
tion continues extraordinary throughout the decade), 200,- 
000 miles even would give usa mile of railroad for every 
325 people to support, against 1 to 535 in 1880 and one to 
{86 today. And if we continue building railroad at the 
same rate through the next decade, we shall have in 1900 
about 425,000 miies for a population of 85,000,000, or just 
200 people per mile; and it will keep them busy to support 
the roads. At present there is here about one-seventh of the 
number of people pr mile of railroad that there is io 
Europe, and we doubt very much whether a reduction of 
the number to 325 will be practicable, and whether we can 
afford to put $400 of capital into new railroads for every 
addition of a man, woman or child to the population until 
1890, It would be too much of a good thing. 


LAKE RatES, in the four or five weeks since we considered 
them last, have fallen to tbe bottom and risen a little above 
the figures last quoted. In the first few days of July cargoes 
were taken at half a cent a bushel from Chicago to Buffalo, 
and not half the vessels could get cargoes even on those 
terms. Afterwards the vessel-owners apparently determined 
to tie up rather than accept such rates, and most of them 
must have tied up, for the few cargoes shipped generally 
commanded 1%4 cents for corn ; for a few days shipments 
have been larger, including some new wheat, and rates this 
week are quoted at 2 cents for corn and 21 for wheat. 
Shipments are still very light and three times as much per 
week has often been taken by the lake vessels. 

Canal rates have remained almost unchanged all this time, 
and quotations now are 3% cents per bushel for corn, and 
'\¢ for wheat from Buffalo to New York. 

Ocean rates have continued to advance, and are now 6d, 
per bushel by steam from New York to Liverpool, when 
they were but 3d. about a month ago, and a few weeks 
earlier were ‘4d. told. Thus within two months, while 
the price of corn in Chicago has fallen from about $1.30 to 
$1.03, the cost of carrying it from New York to Liverpool 
has advanced from 2 cents to 12 cents. The present rate, 
however, is nota very high one. The other was possible 
only when a great many steamers arriving with passengers 
needed grain to serve as ballast on the return voyage, and 
the exports were very light. 


THE CHICAGO APPORTIONMENT was the subject of argu 
ment before the Arbitrator, Mr. Adams, last Tuesday. The 
appeal was made, we understand, by the Grand Trunk 
Company. 








Standard Dead-Blocks. 


The report, published in the Railroad Gazette of July 14, 
of the. discussion of this subject at the late convention of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association, contained an abstract of 
the discussion and action on the second day only. Before 
the next session was opened the following day it was dis- 
covered that there were some discrepancies in the dimen- 
Slons adopted, so that the previous action was then recon- 
sidered, and the dimensions indicated in the engravings 
herewith were recommended as the standard for single aud 
double dead-blocks for cars. The double blocksare 8 x Sin. 
face by 6 in. thick and 20 in. from centre to centre. The 
Single block is 8 in. deep by 7 in, thick by 28 in. long, and 





cut out in the middle as indicated in the engraving Both 
single and double blocks are 3 ft. bigh measured ,from the 
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top of rail to their under sides. These dimensions are now 
the standard retommended by the Master Car=Builders’ 
Assoc‘ation, 


Seneral Qailroao BMlews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. . 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Cincinnati, Hamilion & Dayton, special meeting, in Cin- 
cinnati, Aug. 16, to vote on the question of issuing $1,000,- 
000 preferred stock.” 

Memphis & Charleston, adjourned special meeting, at 
Huntsville, Ala., Aug. 22. 


Railroad Conventions. 

The Traveling & Passenger Agents’ Association 
hold its annual convention in Montreal, Aug. 9. 

The National Association of General Passenger & 
Ticket Agents will hold its next meeting, persuant to ad- 
journment, in Montreal, Sept. 19, 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in Chicago, beginning Sept. 20. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Co.,2 per cent., quar- 
terly, payable Aug. 1. Transter books closed J uly 22. 

Pulimun’s Palace Car Co,, 2 per cent., quarterly, paya 
ble Aug. 15. Transfer books close Aug. 1. 

Terre Haute d& Indianapolis, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Aug. 1., at the ottice of the Treasurer in Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Western stockholders; at the oftice of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., No. 26 Exchange Place, New 
York, to Eastern stockbolders. 

Murquetie, Houghton d& Ontonagon, 4 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stock, payable Aug. 15. Transfer 
books ciose July 26, 

Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (leased to Chicago & 
Northwestern), 31¢ per cent, on the preferred stock and 114 
per cent. on common stock, payable Aug. 1. 

; Central Pucific, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 


will 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers, 3 per cent., semi-an- 
nual, payable Aug. 1. 


Mail Service Extensions. 


Mail service is ordered over new railroad lines as follows: 

Pensacola & Atlantic, service Jordered between Pensacola, 
Fia., and Milton, 20 miles, to begin Aug. 21; six times a 
week, or as often as trains may run. 


Joint Executive Committee Meeting. 


The Joint Executive Committee met at Commissioner 
Fink’s office in New York, July 26, The principal business 
to be considered at this meeting was the refusal of the Chi- 
cago roads to : e:ept the Commi:s‘oner’s award, upon whicb, 
however, the Committee had no action to take except to 
refer the matter to the Arbitrator, who will proceed at once 
to hear arguments, and the request of the Vandalia line for 
an increased allotment in the St. Louis live-stock pool. This 
Was considered at the first day’s meeting, but no action had 
been taken when the Committee adjourned over until next 
cay. 

Some minor questions as tothe Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Cairo pools were also to be discussed. 


American Ticket Brokers’ Association. 


The annual convention of this Association was held at the 
Hotel Brunswick in Boston, July 19, President Gustav G. 
Lansing in the chair, with a good attendance of members. 

The report of the President dealt largely with the position 
the Association stands in with regard to the railroad corpo- 
rations and the public. He referred to tue efforts that had 
been made in several legislatures to destroy the business of 
ticket brokerage and directed the attention of those present 
to several matters on which they woul be called to pass 
judgment, notably several by-laws passed at the special 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held in Louisville, the 
adoption of a telegraph cypher and the question of incorpo- 
ration. A searching investigation into tie character and 
standing of applicants for admission to membership was 
strongly —- It was urged that adjustment of differ- 
ences with patrons should be made with a liberal hand. 
There shouid be no hesitation to gaat full and satisfactory 
redress, and thus prove the truth of the society’s motto, 
** Our on travels with you.” Attention was drawn 
to the part the Association plays in nurturing and sustain- 

tition, and he commended to notice the fact 








ing compe 
that it is admitted that passage ticket brokerage is one of 
the greatest obstacles to uninterrupted continuation of the 


various pools. The President, while hesitating to intro- 
duce the subject of politics, said: ‘It certainly behooves 
us to look to our friends to assist in depriving any candidate 
of support who is known to be adverse to our interests. 
When such interests are jeopardized the right of the people 
to enjoy a healthy competition in passage rates is usurped 
or destroyed.” 

The Secretary and General Manager, Mr. H. C. Meader, 
of Louisville, and the Treasurer, Mr. E. A. Mulford of 
Chicago, presented their annual reports from which the 
following statistics are gleaned: Total membership Aug. 
1, 1881, 81; losses by expulsion and withdrawal, 22; new 
accessions, 58; making present membership, 97; applications 
rejected, 15; a eit a now pending, 8. Balance on hand 
Aug. 1, 1881, $179.14; receipts from all sources, $8,406.35, 
total, $8,585.49; disbursements, $2,806.40; leaving balance 
iu the treasury, $779.09. 

On the second day officers fur the ensuing year were 
elected. Votes of thanks were then passed to Messrs. Barnes 
and Dunkel cf the 1 otel Brunswick, and to the general 
passenger agents of the Providence & Stonington Steam- 
boat Company, for courtesies received. George M. McKen- 
zie delivered the annual address, in which he impressed 
upon his hearers the necessity for close application and 
untiring effort in everything they undertook, whether it 
relates to morals, finances, or physical culture, and said that 
this alone would bring advancement. Success in the acquisi- 
tion of money, however, is not desirable except as it can be 
used a6 a repping stone to eminence iv other departments 
of lite. Mrs, Harriet Webb, of New York, entertained the 
eonvention with reading and recitations, and music and a 
banquet followed. In the evenivg the delegates enjoyed a 
sail down the harbor, spending a short time at Nontasket, 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Ticket Brokers’ Association.—At the annual 
convention in Boston, July 20, the following officers were 
chosen: President, George McKenzie, St. Louis; Vice-Presi- 
dents, A. M. Barnard, Buffalo; Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston; 
Thomas O’Brien, Cleveland, and W. W. Crawford, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Secretary and General Manager, H. ©. Meader, 
Louisville; Treasurer, F. Mauget, St. Louis; Executive 
Committee, J. J. Walker, Chicago; John G. Webb, New 
York, and T, T. Lindenberger, Detroit; Auditing Com- 
mittee, B. C, Wood, Columbus, 0.; 8. Steiner, St. Louis, 
and W. H. Riley, Binghamton, N. Y.; Arbitration Com- 
mittee, F. J. Amsden, George Scofield, Rcchester, N. Y., 
and W. L Leonard, Mansfield, Obio. 


Associated Railroads of Virginia und the Carolinas.— 
The following appointments have been made, the officers 
named being all under the contro! of Mr. Sol. Haas, Traftic 
Manager: 

Mr. Mercer Slaughter, General Passenger Agent of the 
Richmond & Danville and leased lines, with oftice at Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. F. T. Hawks succeeds Mr. Slaughter as 
Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, in charge 
of the Virginia Midland, with office in Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. J. fi. Drake, Acting General Freight Agent of the 
ne & Danville and ‘eased lines, with office in Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. T. M. Emerson, Gcneral Freight and Passenger Agent 
of the Coast Line, including the Wilmington & Weldon, the 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta, the Northeastern (South 
Carolina), the Petersburg Railroad, and their branches. 


Bradford d& Tiona.—Mr. Alonzo J. Wilcox, of Bradford, 
Pa,, is President of this new company. 


Catskill Mountain.—Mr. Charles A. Beach is Superinten- 
dent, with office in Catskill, N. Y. 


Central Pacific.—At the annual meeting in San Francisco, 
July 26, the following directors were chosen: Charles 
Crocker, C. F. Crocker, E. W. Hopkins, C. P. Huntington, 
W. V. Huntington, E. H. Miller, Jr., Leland Stanford The 
board re-elected Leland Stanford Fresident; C. P. Hunting- 
ton, First Vice-President; Charles Crocker, Second Vice- 
President; E. H. Miller, Jr., Secretary; E. W. Hopkins, 
Treasurer. 


Chattaroi.—At the annual meeting in Ashland, Ky., July 
14, the following directors were chosen: Jay H. Northrup, 
Louisa, Ky.; George 8. Richardson, Ashland, Ky.; G. 
Carlisle, W. A. Goodman, George T. Stedman, Cincinnati; 
James C. Holden, George C. Wood, New York. The board 
elected George T. Stedman President; George 8. Richardson, 
Vice-President; C. H. Rockwell, General Manager; George 
W. Carlisle, Secretary and Treusurer. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Mr. A. H. Wood is appointed As- 
sistant Genevel Superintendent in charge of the train and 
station service, to whom the division superintendents will 
report, and from whom they will receive instructions. 

Mr. Don A. Sweet is appointed Assistant to the General 
Manager, vice A. H. Wood, transferred. 

These soqgnnmants take effect Aug. 1. Headquarters, 
Richmond, Va. 

Of the new officers the Richmond State says: ‘** Mr. Wood 
came to the Chesapeake & Ohio Jau. 1 last as Assistant to 
the General Manager. He began his railroad career in Mas- 
sachusetts, but removed to the West, where he accepted a 
position on the Little Miami road. After filling responsible 
offices on various lines he became Superintendent of the 
Chicago Division of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, which 
position he resigned to accept a place on the great east and 
west truuk line of the future—the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“‘ Mr. Sweet, who succeeds Mr. Wood as Assistant to the 
General Manager, is one of the most experienced railroad 
officials inthe country. Beginning on the Chicago, Bur- 
tington & Quincy in 1863—then a youth—he has had a 
thorough schooling in nearly every department of railroad 
services. He is an accomplished telegrapher and transpor- 
tation man. He was General Freight and Ticket Agent 
of the Chicago & Alton road five years [this must be a mis- 
take]; was ‘Ticket Agent in the Union Depot in Chicago two 
years; was Private Secretary to C. W. Smith, when that 
gentleman was Traffic Manager of the Chicago. Burlington 
& Quincy ; was also bis Private Secretary on the Erie road, 
and came with Mr. Smith to the Chesapeake & Ohio in 
May, 1881.” : 


Farmville & Staunton River.—This company has_ been 
organized by the election of the following directors: .W. P. 
Dunnington, J. P. Fitzgerald, B. 8S. Hooper, A. R. Venable, 
C. M. Walker, J. L. White, Farmville, Va.; J. D. Davis, J. 
W. Eggleston, W. R. Green, M. M. Martin, Charlotte Court 
House, Va.; Joseph B. Eggleston, Hampden-Sidney College, 
Va. The board elected A. R. Venable, President;R. C. Mc- 
Kinney, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Garfield & Tionesta.—Mr. Ashael N. Cole, of Wellsville, 
N. Y., is President of this company. : 


Louisville d& Nashville.—Mr. Joon W. Mass has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Passenger ent, with office in 
St. Louis. He was formerly on the old St. Louis & South- 
eastern, and recently on the Atlantic & Pacific. 


Massachusetts Central.—The follow 
have been chosen: Moses W, Richardson 


“ new ~ directors 
, Elisha 8. Converse, 
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Henry Woods. They replace Franklin Bonney, Wm. A. 
Dickenson and Charles A. Cotting. The only old directors 
now left are J. Edwin Smith, Henry F. Hills and Lewis J. 
Dudley. , 

New York & New England.—Messrs. E. M. Kenyon, G. B. 
Fairbanks and R. B. Donaldson have been appointed Train 
Dispatchers. All train orders and instructions signed by 
them will be respected by trainmen. 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny.—Mr. Jos. Ram- 
sey, Jr., is General Manager, wich office at No. 70 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rutland.—At the annual meeting in Rutland, Vt., July 
26, the following directors were chosen: Jacob Edwards, 
James W. Hickock, Edward T. Mosely, John B. Page. C. A. 
Prichard, W. J. Robinson, John Trout, James H. Williams, 
Henry M. Whitney. The board re-elected John B. Page 
President ; J. M. Haven, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
road is worked by the Central Vermont Company. 

Tionesta & Clarion.—Mr. J. W. Jones, of Philadelphia, 
is Presidert of this new company. Mr. Jones is also Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western. 

Toledo, Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—The 
President, Chaunce 
Treasurer, Henry 


officers are: 
H. Andrews; Secretary, Mason Evans ; 
. Garlick. Office at Youngstown, Ohio. 


Vermont & Boston Telegraph.—This company has elected 
Norvin Green President ; R. H. Rochester, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Wisconsin Freight Agents’ Assocration.—At a meeting 
held in Milwaukee, July 18, the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, H. Whitcomb; 
Vice-President, W. H. Truesdale; Secretary, Louis Blanken- 
horn; Treasurer, C. A. Knapp; Classification Committee, 
C. H. Knapp, P. H. Malone, W. H. Wright. 

PERSONAL. 

—It is reported that Mr. George Olds has resigned his 
position as General Freight-Agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul road. 


—Mr. Wm. B. Strong, President of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Company, has been for some tim? dangerously 
ill, but is now slowly improving in bealth. 


—Mr. Robert Briggs, a well-known civil and mechanical 
engineer of Philadelphia, died athis mother’s residence in 
Dedham, Mass., July 24, after a lingering and painful ill- 
ness. Mr. Briggs was born in Boston, May 18, 1822, and 
was educated in the Boston schools, pursuing his professional 
studies under Captain Alexander Parris, an engineer and 
architect of Boston. He spent much of his life in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. He was employed as engineer 
under General Meigs in the extension of the national 
Capitol and in the construction of the Washington acque- 
duct. He was afterwards superintendent of the Morris & 
Tasker Iron Works at Philadelphia, and subsequently asso- 
ciated with Henry G. Morris in the Southwark Foundry. 
The large pumping engine ot the Lowell water-works was 
built under his direction. Of late years he has been em- 
ployed as a consulting civil engineer, and, up to the time of 
his last illness, he held that position in the United States 
engineer’s office in Philadelphia. Mr. Briggs was for a time 
the editor of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, and 
was. a member of several associations of architects and 
engineers in this country. He had also the honor of being 
elected, some years ago, a member of both the institutions 
of civil engineers and of mechanical engineers in Lon- 
don. 








Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Six months ending Jnne 30 : 


1882. 1881. Inc.or Dec. P.¢ 
Ala. Gt. Southern.... $362,546 $346,848 I. $15,698 4.5 
Buff., Pitts. & West.. 383,156 297,066 I. 86,090 £9.0 
Netearnings........ 203,149 88,239 I. 114,910 130.0 
Chi. & West Mich ... 719,236 596,349 TI. 122,897 20.6 
Flint & Pere Marg ... 1,047,152 904,666 I. 143,486 15.6 
Mar., Houghton & Ont 483, 134 272,2% I. 210,900 77.5 
Nash., Chatta., & St.L 886,745 1,079,2.4 D. 192,479 17.7 
Netearnings........ 373,605 443,903 D. 60,298 13. 
Norfolk & Western... 1,024,959 995,129 I. 29,830 3.0 
Netearnings. ..... 404,460 435,972 D. 31,512 7.2 
Northern Central..... 2,651,671 2,661,868 D. 10,297 0.4 
Netearnings.... ... 877,231 =1,040,462 D. 163,231 15.7 
Penosylvania......... 22,650,853 21,553,842 1.1,097,011 5.0 
Net earnings..... . 8,189,919 8,996,949 D. 807,030 9.0 
Phil. & Reading...... 9,531,496 9,137,089 I. 394,407 4.3 
Net earnings........ 3,814,939 3,802,820 [. 12,110 0.3 
Richmond & Danville. 1,666,096 1,597,635 I 68,411 4.3 
Vicksburg & Mer..... REE, Sdccacbshae . vases emeson bangs 
Virginia Midland...... 611,574 560,634 I. 50,940 9.1 | 


Five months ending May 30 : 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy... $7,718,451 


7,014,745 1. $703,706 
Netearnings........ 3,374.389 


1 
3,036,929 337.460 11 
216,742 65. 


hen 


Minn. & St. L......... 549,9 8 333,196 
Seer Wee. Ge SRR TR nc i Uickcseceen teces 


Month of May: 











Chicago shall be $2. From Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, und St. Joseph to St. Louis $1, and from St. Louis 
to Chicago $1. On west-bound business from Chicago to 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, aud Omaha the commission shall be $3 on first-class 
and $2.50 on second-class tickets. For the month of August, 
L882, the commission between Chicago and Kansas City, 
| Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and 
| Omaha shall be $2; between Chicago and St. Louis, $1; be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
St. Joseph $1, and between St. Louis and Council Bluffs or 
Omaha $2, in both directions. The rates to intermediate 
points between Chicago and the Missouri River shall in no 
case be higher than those named above. The above com- 
missions do not apply to tickets sold in Chicago, St. Louis or 
Kansas City, as those points are governed by local agree- 
ments. 
Grain Movement. 

For the week ending July 15 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years : 

—Northwestern ees We 
~c 














Year Northwestern . by Atlantic 

‘ receipts. Total By rail. rail. receipts. 
1877.... 4,156,595 3,233,352 583,147 8.0 2,293,369 
1878.... 4,330,960 3,095,508 1,347,994 43.5 3,412,025 
1879.... 4,379,964 3 991,332 1,451,029 36.3 5,842,188 
1880.... 5,788,152 5,383,749 1,137,290 21.1 7,954,221 
1881.... 5,105,048 5,302,218 2,380,333 45.0 5,746,634 
1882 ... 3,333,226 2,434,888 939,178 40.6 2,263,410 


The movement in the Northwest shows a great improve- 
ment over the previous week, which was the worst on 
record at this time of year, the nearest approach to it being 
the first week of July in 1877, when also the end of a light 
crop was beiag marketed, and a good winter wheat crop 
was assured. Compared with the first week of July the 
receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week ending 
July 15show an increase of 24 per cent., and with one ex- 
ception they are the largest since May. and with six excep- 
tions the largest since February. That the increase is 
largely du2 to the new winter wheat crop is indicated by 
the fact that wheat forms a much larger proportion of the 
whole than heretofore, and that it was received chiefly at 
St. Louis, which is nearest the country where the early 
harvest has permitted threshing. The wheat receipts of the 
week this year were exceeded only in 1880 and 1879, but 
the corn receipts remain much smaller than for many 
previous years. 

The shipments of these markets, though much smaller than 
in many previous years since 1874, are 498,000 bushels 
more than the week before, but with that and two other ex- 
ceptions are the smallest since navigationopened. Shipments 
down the Mississippi were almost nothing, and for the last 
four weeks they have been but 36,275 bushels. In the cor- 
responding four weeks of last year they were 1,249,583 
bushels—a falling off of 97 per cent. The rail shipments 
were a larger proportion of, the whole than in any previous 
corresponding week except in 1881 and 1878—times of rail- 
road war, excessively low and wholly tinprofitable rates. 
Still the gross receipts of grain by rail were about one- 
third more last year than now, the rail shipment being 214 
times asgreat. The rail shipments were but 13 per cent. 
less than in 1880, however, when the business was the most 
profitable and rates were a fifth higher than new. 

The receipts at the Atlantic ports this year were smaller 
than in any corresponding week recorded (since 1873), and 
were 60 per cent. less than those of last year, and 72 per 
cent. less than those of 1880. They were 11 per cent. greater 
than the week before, but with that and one other excep- 
tion were the smallest since April. Anincrease of the move- 
ment in the Northwest will not be much felt at the seaboard 
for about two weeks. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 48,8 
per cent., St. Louis 30.2, Milwaukie 7.9, Peoria 5.6, Toledo 
8.1, Cleveland 2.4, Detroit 1.5, and Dulith 0.5 per cent. 
compared with the previous week the receipts of St. Louis 
increased 1021/ per cent., those of Chicago 112 per cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts for the week New York had 56.8 
per cent., Montreal 14.1, Boston 11.3 Baltimore 10.7, Phila- 





;|delphia 4.7, New Orleans 1.9, and Portland 0.5 per cent. 


The proportion received at Montreal is unusually large. In 
the last two weeks if has reveived 13% per cent. of the 
whole, against 4}¢ per cent. in the month of June this year, 
and less that 7 per cent. during its season of open naviga- 
tion last year. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending July 19, 
were 1,692,266 bushels of grain and 67,2CO barrels of flour 
this year, against 4,408,079 bushels of grain and 75,795 
barrels of fiour in the corresponding week of last year. The 
grain exports are the largest for many months. 

For the week ending July 22 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were : 

———-Receipts.——— 
882 1881 


| 





———-Shipments.-—— 
382 1881 


oe 











| Chicago... 2,670,109 2,746,368 2,202,010 3,102,217 
| Milwaukee... 221/555 286,005 171.446 "341/313 
| Both .... 2,891,664 3,082,373 2,373,456 3,443,530 


The receipts, it will be seen, are nearly as great this year 








Chi., Bur. & Quiney... $1,505,261 $1,679,455 D. $174,194 10.4 laslast. The shipments were 31 per cent. less this year. 
Netearnings........ 647,767 753,702 D. 105,935 14.0| Receipts and shipments at Buffalo for this week ‘ending 
Minn. whys — aye] 97,115 I. 7,192 %74|July 2% were: 
Southern Pac., No. Div MRE (LAUT ANG: Uscciahebedies  s0:0i00 , - —Receipts..—— --—-Shipments.—— 
Month of June: | 1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
ph OG See $54,496 $51,731 I. .3 | By rail...... . 872,600 1,278,100 470,100 > 
Buff., Pitts. & West.. 75,194 53,163 1. 3 | By water........ 1.003,6U0 2,066,500 196,990 1,26 
Netearnings ....... 39,812 16,698 I. } —-—_—  - —-—— mii nie Rane 
Chi. & West Mich . 116,136 il4 — I. [ee eee 1,376,206 3,344,600 667,090 3,432,550 
Flint & Pere Marq.. 159, 740 160,590 D. | RE RE eee pe ae of “ail recei 
Marg. ought, @Gnt moO) Tahons Bh gay a Rin en hope pen 
~ .& St.L. 119,074 154,54 3 | Se ? ; eX e » 
i fae Sos 44.247 73°907 cent. in the rail shipments and of 84 per cent. in the canal 
Netearnings........ 47 73,907 D. , ; cet I 1 
Norfolk & Westerr... 174,843 156 888 I. 7,955 : | shipments. The canal shipments are a smaller propor- 
Net ony ne HF OTe ean pried: - 4 7 tion vf the whole than last year, though the boats have only 
Northern Central...... 82,762 7,287 D. 92% 9 | to compete with a rail rate of about 0.52 cent per ton per 
past earnings. .. ‘ fmm, 3 beter | oa 4.5 | mile, instead of the 0.31 cents charged last year. 
a ~eevebing 1534396 1488636 I i AA For this week ending July 22, receipts at four Eastern 
. 0K Phyo) . ‘ wv. » haws * for thr > - 
hil. & Reading ..... 1,714,730 1,707,296 I. < 0. points have been for three years: 
Net earnings. ...... (73,397 768,469 I. 2 0.9 | Bushels: New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. 
Richmond & Danville. 229,982 225,585 LL. 4,397 1.U | 1882.. .. 1,435,570 290,350 286,550 541,582 
Vicksburg & Mer . ... 26,817 26,768 I. 49 0.2} 1881..... 3,861,126 316,445 1,398,450 1,037,710 
Virginia Mid.......... 125,588 98,707 I. -9,881 30.2 1880..... ——- 266,301 1,133,440 2.588.528 
4 kei , : } P.c. of total: 
onl & Bastern ill. ied $33,308 $31,286 I. $2,022 6.5| Lo ve ra 114 as 23 : a8 
Chi. & Gd. Trk_...... 34,329 25,647 I 8,882 33,9 | 1881... . oo. 20 22. 17.0 0. 
Chi., Mil, &St.P...... 331,000 360,968 D. 29.968 8.3 1880..... 02.1 3.2 13.6 31.1 100.0 
Mo. Pacific lines...... 540,909 500,940 I. 39,069 7.9 | Philadelphia and Baltimore together had 32.4 per cent. of 
Third week in June : z | the whole this year, against 39.8 last year and 44.7 in 1880. 
Denver & R.G.... .. $113,929 $124,990 D. $11,064 8.9 | The receipts of Baltimore are much greater than it has had 
ig ye ae yor ova . 31,130 77-5 | before in any week of this year, aud are the largest since 
St. L. & San Fran..... 2,2 , » Ray 39.9 | October. 


Passenger Commissions. 


It is usually the first port to feel the new winter 
| wheat crop, and this year ten-elevenths of its receipts are 


At a meeting of genera! passenger agents of the roads lead- | wheat. 


ing west from Chicago an 


mously adopted. 


‘* Resolved, That for the month of July, 1882, the com- 


mission on east-bound business from Kansas City 


St. Louis in Chicago last week, | 
after a long discussion the following resolution was unani- | 


Chicago Terminal Charges. 
At a meeting held in Chicago last week, it was_ re- 
solved that, on and after Aug. 1, the railroads leading east 
from that city—the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Pitts- 





Leaven- | burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Chicago & 


worth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and Omaha to’ Grand Trunk, and Baltimore & Ohio—agree for themselves 
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and the fast-freight lines not to bear any of the expenses for 
equalizing drayages or deliveries on west-bound traffic at 
Chicago, and if goods are not called for within 24 hours 
after delivery of notice to consignee to send the same to 
public warehouse for storage. 

The following resoiutions were also adopted : 

“Resolved, That all roads represented at this meeting 
agree that, commencing Aug. 1, they will charge and col- 
lect $1 per car over or above the rate charge on all car- 
load freight (except live stock delivered at the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago), when consigned to parties at the yards. 
These charges in all cases to be added to the through rate 
regardless of original point of shipment, and allowed to 
the terminal road in addition to the proportion of such rate 
and shown separately on way bill as a delivery expense and 
tbat all connections, including the trunk lines, must see that 
= expense is provided for in all contracts and bills of 
lading. 

The following uniform charges for switching between 
points in and about Chicago will be made. 

Delivery of all kinds of freight at points beyond the rails 
of Eastern roads, where cars are left by our engines, whether 
the property is taken at Chicago or it is re-consigned toa 
point beyond, $2 per car. 

Switching between packing-houses in Union Stock Yards, 
property to be loaded and unloaded by owners, $2 per car. 

Upon local shipments originating at Chicago or Union 
Stock Yards, and switching between those points, property 
to be loaded and unloaded by owner, $5 per car. 

Upon local shipments originating at Bridgeport or Union 
Stock Yards and switched between those points, property to. 
be loaded and unluaded by owner, $6 per car. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 15 are reported 
as follows : 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Anthracite. .... ...... 681,633 685,532 D. 3,889 0.6 
Semi-bituminous....... 59,373 105,738 D. 46,365 43.7 
Bituminous.... ........ 68,859 58,196 & 10,663 78.4 
rer ee £7,942 42,907 i, 5,035 11.7 


Anthracite production continues large, and the market is 
reported strong, with prices fairly maintained. 

In the Cumberland Region there has been no change, 
though a tendency to compromise is reported among the 
strikers. In the Ciearfield Region a part of the men are at 
work, and the shipments indicate that the rest are return- 
ing. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending July 15 was: Coal, 157,879; Coke, 47,942: 
total, 205,821 tons. The total tonnage this year to July 15 
was 5,873,170 tons 

San Francisco coal receipts for the half-year ending June 
30 were as follows: 1882, 414,800; 1881, 371,600; increase, 
43,200 tons, or 11.6 per cent. The total business for’ the 
balf-year 1s less than a good week’s shipments from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region. 


Petroleum. 
Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the following state- 
ments for the production of the Pennsylvania oil regions for 
June, in barrels of 42 gallons: 





q 1881. Increase. P.c. 
PORGUONOING 6655 ces cicnese ,940 2,377,860 448,080 18.8 
Shipments .. ... 2.685 1,729,697 442.988 25.6 
Stock, June 3). ) 952 = =24,441,191 5,418,761 22.2 
Producing welis......... 19,400 16,700 2,800 16.8 


The production is the largest on record. Of the total 
about three-fourths (2,160,000 gallons) came from the Brad- 
ford and Allegheny districts, the new northern fields. 

The shipments bave only been exceeded once before, in 
August of last year. 

Of the stock reported 340,954 barrels were at the wells, 
100,000 in private tanks and 29,418,998 barrels in the pipe 
lines. 

During the month 340 new wells were completed, and 226 
were in progress on June 30. 

The shipments out of the region for the month were as 
follows: 









P.c. of 

Barrels. total. 

New York..... id Kasha k Wabinan eee wniae TOs 988,382 45.5 
TIN 5s 5 ina sds ema enaicteoadineesias an 201,440 13.9 
RI coin 5 od Giucel atk pag Wants ois phegnaty 69 .243 3.2 
 ea:sex sdk avesnssibutna'e s) eraksake 362,531 16.7 
No Sake Meuen seaehi neo aenees 88.829 4.1 
SS inka ewhsenewedn. eas ¥ 4.453 0.2 
BGE IE cra vccicaencnncsqasessia “aeleers 128,126 5.8 
Refined at Creek refineries........ ........ 229,681 10.6 
MN soos Lb Glapsk wae sons aioe ee 2,172,685 100.0 


Shipments of oil refined at Creek refineries (reduced to its 
equivalent in crude) were as follows: New York, 114,377; 
Philadelphia, 6,471; Baltimore, 2,278; Boston, 31,169; local 
points, 75,386; total, 229,681 barrels. 

Of the original shipments of crude oil, 850,808 barrels 
were by rail and 1,321,877 barrels by pipe lines. Tbe 
heaviest rail shipments were 426.484 barrels over the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 110,314 barrels over the Dun- 
kirk, Ailegheny Valley & Pittsburgh. 

Crop Prospects. 

The condition of corn reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture July 1 is 85 per cent. of an aver- 
age from the whole country, against 90 last year. The 
condition is about an average in all states seuth of the Poto- 
mac and the Ohio, except Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and Arkansas. The poorest condition is in the 
great corn states, as follows: 


Ohio. Indiana. Illinois. Iowa. Missouri. 
See 84 79 68 72 93 
DE chen ocen tenae 83 97 91 T7 94 


Kansas is reported at 101 this year against 107 last (at 
this time), and Nebraska at 90 against 98. The actual yield 
last year was but about 70 per cent. of a full crop, and the 
maintenance of the present condition and the increase of 4 
per cent. in acreage would give a crop of 1,490,000,000 
bushels, against 1,195,000,000 last vear. There is a chance 
for the condition to improve somewhat, and also a chance 


for very great depreciation, especially by frost. Immense 
damage was done one year’ by frosts. Aug. 
29 and 30, when coro was not very iate. 
Probably quite as much damage would be done 


this year by a frost as early as Sept. 15, the crop is 
so late; and there is a good deal, of course, that will suffer if 
there is frost before October. The Department estimates 
that the changes that may yet occur may make a difference 
of 500,000,000 bushels in the crop. The states which have 
the poorest condition (except [owa) have some, decrease in 
acreage, and the fact that where there is an increase the 
condition fair or very good, must be taken into account. 
An average crop or the additional acreage would of itself 
amount to 70,000,000 bushels. Since the time for which 
the report was made there has probably been some improve- 
ment in the average condition. 

The Illinois Department of Agriculture reports concern- 
ing the hay crop, that the average in meadows is ares 
than that of any other crop except corn, being 2,274, 
acres this year against 2,384,000 last year, a decrease of 





42% per cent. The average condition in July; is about 434 











Althetics 
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per cent. below an average, which last year at the same 
time it was 9 per cent. below, The condition is bad (15 per 
cent. below an average) in the southern third of the State, 
whic, however, contains less than one-seventh of the total 
acreage, and itis nearly an average (99 per cent.) in the 
northern third of the State, which has 57 per cent. of the 
total acreage of meadows. 

The Ohio Board of Agriculture estimates the crops of 1882 
as follows (based on the present conditon, of course) in com- 

ring with 1881. The condition now is the per centage of 
ast year’s condition at this time: 





; Condition now. Bushels, 1892. Bushels, 1881. 
ER aN 104 39,283,000 37,581,000 
COM ici: nics aad aie oa 66,500,000 74.000,000 


Oats are reported 12 per cent. better than last year; 
timothy hay, 31 per cent. better; pastures, 22 per cent., and 
potatoes, 37 per cent. better; while barley is 10 per cent. 
and clover meadow 3 per cent. worse. 

The Minnesota Commissioner of Statistics has issued a 
preliminary estimate of the grain acreage of the state, 
showing a decrease of 134¢ per cent. in wheat, an increase 
of 15% per cent. in oats, of 29 per cent. in corn, and of 57 
per cent. in barley, but the wheat is so much more than the 
total of the otker grains that there isin all a slight decrease 
in the acreage of all grains (about 1 per cent.). There is a 
very large increase in wheat in some northwestern counties, 
but a large decrease in a larger number of counties in the 
southern part of the state. With favorable weather here- 
after a crop of 41,300,000 bushels of wheat may be ex- 
pected, against 32,660,000 busheis from the larger acreage 
last year. Oats and barley promise better than last year, 
but corn not as well. 


Southwestern Association Rates. 

The rates on grain from Missouri River points will be 
advanced 214 cents per 100 Ibs., 25 to 271¢ cents for wheat, 
and from 20 to 22% cents for other grains to Chicago. By 
agreement of the Southwestern and the Iowa Trunk Lines 
Association rates between Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, and the Missouri River points further south, are to 
be the same hereafter. The rate to Omaha has heretofore 
been higher. 


Western Trunt. Lines Passenger Association. 


A meeting of the Western Trunk Lines Association was 
held July 21 for the purpose of hearing the report of Com- 
missioner Dixon, who had lately had a conference with the 
general passenger agents of the Eastern trunk lines regard- 
ing terminal charges on emigrant business at New York, 
and other matters relating to the business of the Association. 
Mr. Dixon reported that the Eastern trunk lines were carry- 
ing out the agreement regarding emigrant business entered 
into with the Western Jines some months ago in good faith, 
and he could not discover that any of the trunk lines were 
discriminating in favor of lines not in the Association. A 
discussion was had regarding means by which the business 
in connection with the ocean lines could be facilitated. 

A resolution was introduced to allow agents along the 
lines of the various Western roads to sell steamship orders 
direct. The resolution, however, was not acted upon on 
account of the absence of Mr. Charlton of the Alton and Mr. 
Stennett of the Northwestern. It will come up again for 
consideration at the next meeting of the Association. 


Kansas City Passenger Rates. 


At a meeting of the local passenger agents ia Kansas 
City, July 18, it was proposed to put a stop to cutting rates 
from that city by the establishment of a union ticket office, 
to which all tickets must be taken for transfer. 

Another meeting of the representatives of the Southern 
and Western pool lines was held in Chicago, July 21, tocon- 
sider the complaint made by the Rock Island road that it 
was being discriminated against at Kansas City in the 
matter of unlimited tickets issued during the late South- 
western passenger war at very low rates. When peace was 
declared it was stipulated that these tickets, by whichever 
of the parties issued, should be good over either one of the 
contractir g lines, and be redeemable at a certain fixed rate 
by the lines issuing them. The complaint of the Rock Island 
road was that these tickets were being so manipulated as to 
throw most of this traffic over its lines. After some dis- 
cussion the matter was referred to Commissioner Midgley. 
rhe Rock Island road presented him with a pruposition to 
the effect that each of the four lines carry 25 per cent. of 
this traffic, the handling of all these tickets being placed in 
the hands of one man at Kansas City. The Wabash and 
the Chicago & Alton Roads have accepted these terms. Mr. 
Potter, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was not 
present, but it is understood that he has since agreed to the 
proposed compromise. 


Illinois Commission Rates. 


A conference between the Llinois Railroad Commissioners 
and representatives of the railroads of the state was held 
in Chicago, July 17. The railroad men represented that 
adoption of the Commissioners new classification would not 
only embarrass their business, but would work discrimination 
and injustice to many local interests, They suggested the pre- 
paration of a new classification. ‘The Commission promised 
to consider the matter. 


California Through Passengers.. 


_Arrivals and departures of through passengers at San 
Francisco for the half-year ending June 80 were as follows : 





: Arrived. Departed 
ae Se EE ee eee 27,916 18.238 
Oe 2s OVE Ree e ee ey > SFE Pane. 24,111 5,816 

on ene: ee 


Concerning this statement the San Francisco Bulletin 
Says: ‘* The arrivals by railroad for the half-year are the 
largest since 1875. We received 8,000 more by rail in the 
past six months than for the corresponding period last year, 
and 11,000 more than in 1880. This increase is encour- 
agiug. The gain by water routes has been more marked, but 
less satisfactory, because of the large element of Chinese. 
Of the 24,111 passengers of all classes landed here by sbips 
in the first half of the current year, 20,378 came from China 
and Japan, and it is safe to say the Chinese form 95 per 
cent. of that number. Such an influx from that section is 
Without a parallel. For the same period last year, the arri- 
vals from China and Japan were only 8,159, while in 1880 
Only 3,649 landed heres It is some consolation to know 


— end to heavy immigration of this kind is close at 
nad, 


Freight Rates to Missouri River Points. 


The Committee of General Freight Agents, appointed at 
the recent meeting of the General Managers of the roads to 
muri River points, to consider the question of equalizing 
Re rates between points on the east side of the Missouri 

‘ver and those on the west side, has completed its work 
_ agreed to make the rates to Council Bluffs the same as to 
> maha, It was also agreed to make the Kansas City rates 
t © Same as the Omaha rates. This causes an advauce of 
ee two to five cents per 100 Ibs. on all classes of freight 
- Chicago and St. Louis to Council Bluffs and Kansas 

ity, as the Kansas City rates heretotore were the same as 

‘ose to Council Bluffs, 





St. Louis Transfer Charges. 


A circular issued jointly by the General Freight Agents 
of the roads running east from St. Louis respecting trans- 
fer rates from St. Louis and dated July 24 announces that 
the new tariff of the St. Louis Bridge and Tunnel Co. pro- 
vides the following rates on through and local business: 

‘On all classes of freight( except as below) in car-loads to 
one consignee, to be loaded or unloaded by owner on track 
at Union Depot or at east or west connecting lines, includ- 
ing St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern ilway Co., 2 
cents per 100 pounds; but not less than $5 per car. 

“Barytes, brick, clay, cement, earth, gravel, dry hides, 
lime, ore (of ali kinds), plaster, salt, sand,gtobacco (unmanu- 
factured), wool and whiting, loaded or unloaded by owner 
on track at Union Depot, or through to east or west connect- 
ing lines, including St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co., 114 cents per 100 pounds, but not less than $4 
per car. . 

‘** General merchandise billed in less than car-load lots— 
Through: East or west, 5 cents. per 100 pounds. Local: To 
Louis proper, 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

w The transfer charges on railway equipment will be as 
follows: 


Flat-cars, as freight ............. 
Box-cars, as freight............ .... aanaonss 
Baggage and mail-cars, as freight..... 5 
Passenger cars or sleepers, as freight 
Locomotives and tenders, narrow-gauge, as freight. 
Locomotives, tank or switching... ... ..... 22... sess. 
Locomotives and tenders, standard gauge.... .... .... 

* Powder in transit, $10 per car. (No powder for city de- 
livery received.) 

** Barley in bulk will be received fur elevator delivery 










y- 

‘* Extra large cars of agricultural implements, buggies, 
carriages, furniture, light wagons and machinery, $1 ad- 
ditional. 

‘* Bonded freight not less than $5 per car. 

‘** All connecting lines, and all agents east of the Missis- 
sippi River, are requested, on and after this date, to allow 
the above arbitraries (taking note that there are practically 
only two classifigations, two cents and five cents respectively) 
on all business going to St. Louis proper and beyond. 

‘* The tariff of the St. Louis (wagon) Transfer Co. pro. 
vides a transfer rate of five and four cents respectively on 
all business to St. Louis proper.” 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Regulating Inter-State Commerce. 


A dispatch from Des Moines, Ia., July 14, says: ‘The Su- 
preme Court yesterday delivered an opinion of interest to 
railroads and shippers in this State and Illinois. In 1875 
Carton & Co., of Ackley, shipped by the Illinois Central 
road 129 car loads of wheat to Chicago, which were billed 
through at $74 per car. In 1876 and 1878 they shipped 120 
car loads in the same way and at the same rate. When the 
first shipment was made the Iowa Granger tariff law was in 
force, which fixed a much lower rate as the maximum 
which railroads could charge. But the grain was shipped 
at rates fixed by the railroad company. The plaintiffs 
brought an action for damages to recover the difference 
between the rates paid and the rates allowed by the lowa 
jaw, and set up that, the contracts of shioment baving been 
eptered into in Iowa, the laws of lowa entered into and 
became a part of the contracts, and the statue ot Iowa fix- 
ing the rate of transportation governed the rate for the 
entire distance of the shipment; or, in other words, to the 
end and completion of the coutract. 

‘The defendants set up that the Iowa statute was void as 
to shipments. from Iowa to other states, because it was in 
violation of Art. 1, Sec. 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States, which gives to Congress exclusive power to control 
inter-state commerce. In the Court below the trial was by 
the Court on agreed facts. Judgment was rendered to the 
— company, defendant, for costs, and plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 

‘*The Supreme Court,following the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, held that it is competent for states, 
in the absenceof Congressionial legislation, to legislate 
respecting inter-state commerce, but such legislation must 
be local in its application as to bridges, dams, vessels, wholly 
within the state. It cannot apply to subjects national in 
character. States may fix reasonable charges for transport- 
ation within the boundaries of such state, which may inci- 
dentally affect commerce between states, yet such laws are 
nut regulations of inter-state commerce because of such in- 
cidental results. If the statute of Iowa wasa valid enact- 
ment, then it would enter into and become a part of con- 
tracts of shipments made under it. The rates fixed by it 
would govern the shipment the entire distance. The car- 
rier would be bound to perform the contract. But the 
statute of Iowa is an unauthorized regulation of inter-state 
commerce, and cannot enter into ana become a part of any 
contract. In the case at bar the contract of shipment was 
anentirety. It cannot besevered and made to apply partly 
to the shipment in Iowa and partly to the shipment in 
Illinois. The railroad company had the right to disregard 
any statute of Iowa which sought to regulate shipments to 
points outside of that state and to make its own contracts 
and fix 1ts own rates. Having done so, the plaintiffs can- 
not recover under any state law because it is void and re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United States. 

*- Judge Beck dissented on the ground that the statute of 
iowa was not in conflict with any act of Congress, for Con- 
gress had taken no action on the subject, and until Congress 
does act, the states are free to legislate upon it, under the 
power vested concurrently in the states and national gov- 
ernment. That the constitutional inhibition was intended to 
prevent the imposition of burdens and restrictions on com- 
merce by the states. The Iowa statute 1s to promote the 
expedition and cheap transportation of property and a 
vent burdens and impediments such as unnecessary delay, 
unreasonable and unjust charges, discriminations, etc. 
Hence it is not an encroachment upon the authority of the 
general government. The contract of shipment, therefore, 
having been entered into in this state, it was subject to the 
laws of this state. 

“This decision is the first made upon the power of the 
Legislature to regulate tariff rates on shipments made out of 
the state, and settles the question, although it is probable 
the plaintiffs will appeal, relying on the doctrine set up in 
the dissenting opinion of Judge Beck.” 


Rail Joints and the Johnson Patent. 

The suit of Johnson & Sanford against the Flushing & 
North Shore Co., was brought for alleged infringment of a 
patent granted to Asa Johnson in 1857 for an improved 
method of fastening sheet metal on roofs, the main point 
concerned in the present case being the use of bolts passing 
through slots in the metal. In 1872 this patent was re-is- 
sued, and the patentee then claimed that it covered the fish- 
plate joint now in common use for fastening rails. The suit 
was brought against the Flushing & North Shore Co., and 
was taken up and defended by the Eastern Railroad Associ- 
ation. 








The United States Circuit Court having dismissed the bill, 





the patentee appealed to the Supreme Court, which has just 
rendered a decision affirming that of the Circuit Court. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court, after reviewing the case at 
length, concludes as follows: 

“It is sufficient to say that the proof fails to show that 
Jobnson, in 1843, or at any time before the fish-plate joint 
for uniting iron rails came into use, was the inventor of that 
device, or that he ever invented it at all. It was not de- 
scribed in his original patent, and he never set up any claim 
to it until the year 1872, when its use had become universal 
wherever railroads were constructed. 

_ ‘On both grounds, therefore, the invalidity of the re- 
issued patent and want of novelty inthe invention which 
appellants contend was covered by the original patent, we 
are of opinion that the Circuit Court was right in dismissing 
the bill. Its decision must, therefore, be affirmed.” 

The Tanner Brake Cases. 


The suits pending in the Urited States Circuit Court in 
Portsmouth, N. H., to recover damages for the alleged in- 
fringement of the Tanner brake patent by the Concord, the 
Concord & Claremont and the Boston, Concord & Montreal 
companies, have been dismissed by the Court, in accordance 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the similar suit against the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Pittsburgh Locomotive works are building several en- 
gines for the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny road. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia are build- 
ing five passenger and 10 consolidation freight engines for 
the Lehigh Valley road. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have 
al finished several engines for the Pensacola & Atlantic 
road. 


Car Notes. 


The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Car Works, are building a number 
of ~ gs cars for the Pittsburgh, Charleston & Youghiogheny 
road. 

J. Harris & Co., in St. John, N. B., have just finished a 
baggage car, a postal car, a second-class passenger car, and 
a very handsome first-class passenger car for the Intercolo- 
nial road. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., in Wilmington, Del., 
have just delivered two new sleeping cars to the Raleigh & 
Gaston road. They are torun between Portsmouth, Va., 
and Charlotte, N. C., over the Seaboard Air Line. 

The car shops of the Fitchburg Railroad are making sev- 
eral new passenger cars for the road, 

The Pullman car shops have just completed four hand- 
some sleeping cars to run on the Chesapeake & Ohio road. 

The Indianapolis Car Works have begun on a contract for 
1,000 box cars for the New York, Chicago & St. Louis road. 
Of course, the cars will be “‘ nickel-plated.” 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., in Wilmington, Del., has com- 
pleted two baggage cars and several passenger cars for the 
Pensacola & Atlantic road. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops, in New 
Haven, Conn., have completed 13 passenger cars for the 
road, and have begun work on 40 more. 


Bridge Notes. 


Clark, Reeves & Co., at Phoenixville, Pa., have the con 
tract for the new bridge over the Susquehanna at Lewis 
burg, Pa., on the Philadelpbia & Reading’s new line to 
Williamsport. It will be 2,400 ft. long in 10 spans, and is 
to be finished by the end of November. 

The Central Bridge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has the con- 
tract for the bridge over the Delaware River at Portland, 
nia for the Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England 
road, 

Proposals are called for by a joint committee of the boards 
of chosen Freeholders of Passaic and Bergen counties in 
New Jersey for an iron highway bridge over the Passaic River 
below Dundee Dam. Particulars may be had by applyin 
to George V. DeMott, Chairman, at the Clifton Grove Hotel, 
Passaic, N. J 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Pheenixville Rolling Mill having turned outa bar of 
3{-in. round iron 130 ft. tong, andthe Dover (N. J.) Roll- 
ing Mill one 136 ft. long, the Catasauqua (Pa.) Rolling 
_s now goes up head witha bar of the same diameter 223 
ft. long. 

John A. Hambleton and associates, of Baltimore, have 
bought the Loup Creek property on the Great Kanawha 
River and the Chesapeake & Ohio road, in Fayette County, 
W. Va. The tract comprises 24,242 ucres of land, most of 
it heavily timbered, and known to be rich in coal and iron 
ore. 

The South Boston Iron Works have nearly completed for 
their own use two 90-ft. lathes, which are thought to be the 
largest and heaviest lathes in the world. The beds made in 
sections of 30 ft. each. The head-stocks and face-plates 
weigh 10 tons each, and each bed section 10 tons. The 
completed Jathes will each contain 600,0C0 lbs. of iron. 
They are built specially for boring out cannon, but are 
adapted for all heavy work.—American Manufacturer. 

The second stack at Sloss Furnace in Birmingham, Ala., 
is well advanced and will be ready to go into blast by Oc- 
tober. 

The rail mill at the Rome Iron Works iv Rome, N. Y., 
is to be changed to a mill for making skelp iron and mer- 
chant bar. 

Alice Furnace in Birmingham, Ala., is being rebuilt and 
enlarged, and a new blowing engine is to be added. 

A new company is making arrangements to build a_blast 
ea and rolling mill near Goldsboro, N. C., on the Neuse 

iver. 

The Morton, Frog & Crossing Co., has been organized to 
make frogs and crossings of the Morton pattern, and has 
bought land in South Chicago, where a factory will be built. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel railsare quiet, with little new business reported. 
Quotations continue at $48 to $50 per ton at mill. ~ 

Iron rails are dull, and only small sales are reported. 
Quotations are $45 to $48 per ton at mill, according to sec- 
tion, but it is probable that large orders could be placed a 
little lower. 

Spikes are active at $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 lbs.; fish- 
plates, a little lower at $2.50 to $2.70; track-bolts, 33.75 to 

4.25, 


Old iron rails are quiet with few sales reported. Quota- 
tions are $26 to $27 per ton in Philadelphia for tees, and 
$28 for double-heads. 


Prices of Scrap. 

Pittsburgh quotations for scrap iron and steel are as fol- 
lows: Old car wheels, $26 to $27: cast borings, $15 to $16: 
crop ends, $26 to $26.50; wrought turnings, $20 to 822; 
No. 1 wrought scrap, $27 to $29; old car springs and steel 
axles, $38 to $40. 

Quotations for cast iron and crop ends are per gross ton; 
for wrought iron and steel, per net ton, 
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The Iron Strike. men he has ever seen, as they emerged from the coaches and | 9.2 per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $337,461, or 
The strike of the iron workers is now practically confined witnessed their thrilling escape from precipitation into the | 11.2 per cent. in net earnings. 
to Pittsburgh and vicinity, the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., | W@ter beneath them. Chicago & Northwestern.—Contracts are reported 
prs ee = reve clears ee sete of ggg mato A Peculiar Accident. let ior an extension of the James River branch of the Da- 
quanscunlbined in Pistabnest. and aaiiaier eka teapoanel 00 Mr. Lee Van Sant, a brakeman on Conductor McClellan’s | Kota Central line from its present terminus, Ordway, Dak., 
justify the predictions of an approaching Compromise which train, met with a serious and at the same time a very pecu- | to Columbia, at the falls of James River. There are now 
Tele Welt aetna. San. cer tere amell: oon liar accident while coming down the mountain on the ac- | 2bout 50 miles graded on the branch from the Maple River 
cerns have signed the scale and gone to work, but they are commodation last night. Mr. Van Sant was sitting at a | line to Correctionville, Ia., and track-laying will be begun 
not considered of sufficieut importance to affect the final re- | Wi8dow near the front end of one of the cars, and just as | ()Cl 8 ee Se ree ee 




























sult, which is still doubtful. the train was approaching the South Fork station a window sp Ia., 43 miles are graded and track-laying has been 
a couple a seats ahead of him was broken by an iron bar | °€sun. 
New York & Brooklyn Bridge Proposals. which crashed through it with tremendous force,andthen | Ojncinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—It is 


‘ - swung around and struck the gentleman onthe arm. He/, earnings is company (which o s the 

_ ihe trastoos of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge will w-| says that when the crash eame he instinctively put his arm | Cineinnati Southern) for the half-year coving Juue 80, were 

pra ses ; o. : ond a 9 a yp, to tiov before his face, and this movement probably saved his life, | uficient to pay ail expenses and the rental of the road. and 

peace a i. As Pind iron aia 600 ft to wire traction | as the bones of the arm were broken into sinall pieces, both|t> Jeave a surplus of $23,692, which is applied to a sinking 
i will ig me cet rp Ay ti Ong. d place for | 22ove and below the elbow. ” om mesiamnelh ieee aii ? 

Be ee eae De received at tne same time snd piace for! The supposition is that Mr. Van Sant was struck by a|° ‘The following is the detailed stat Stew tin al ths 

furnishing, erecting and putting in running order the rope- e following is the detailed statement for the six months 


At ; Pegs : ; loose bar on the door of a freight train which was passing 30 sented at ti tinge at which it was de- 
fd mel required for operating the railroad over | the Accommodation at the time of the accident. The matter —er sae tes anton. wie seatiglh sme er 
e bridge. will be investigated thoroughly.—Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune. 





Drawings may be seen aud specifications and other infor- I 2s. 0 soo in saci Wench seiusinws cia dstacveetarsass $180,922.64 
mation obtained at the office. A Runaway Turn-Table. BODPURTY’*"* 20s 5 cscs rcccseeencs sede seeecceeees 55 
. 1 . 0 S5 5" Lada Sia wadeh ab mGhas sy GhACUEN OR. CRN é 
New Passenger Cars. A singular occurrence t ok place r cently at the Pittsburgh BU ar ee ecient ney 


: round-house, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. <A laborer was | May...................220 cee ccecenccce cueceeecceeees 
_A new passenger car has just come out of the shops of the | engaged in whitewashing the pit, when it became necessary | June... BS Goat Mie h Gace ea SetRiN eiaeae Tinea 
Fitchburg railroad, which deserves more than a passing | to have the turn-table moved. Although there is an engi- — 












glance, and two more of the same kind will be ready for use | neer in charge of the little engine which runs the table, the | Total - -..-.  e-.s cesses ee eee eee e eee eee eeeeees $1,184, 183.37 
within a fortnight. This car is of plain exterior, painted | laborer thought to save time and trouble by starting it him- Operating expenses (including taxes)....... ........ 820,443.13 
yellow, and is mounted on large trucks with steel wheels, | self. He turned on the steam and the table started around, | et palance Ae $363.740 24 
and an arrangement of springs, which, it is believed, will | but when he attempted to stop he made a mistake and turn-| surplus, 1881 .........--...-.s.. weeeseeeeeeee eevee * 65,952.65 
prevent toa great degree the unpleasant swaying motion | ed on all the steam in the boiler. The table went faster and pit 
when passing rapidly round curves. Miller platforms and | faster until it made about 40 revolutions a minute, the |  Total................00ccece ce ceee cee ccceeeeee eens $429.692.89 
Westinghouse brakes, with other modern appliances for | whitewasher vainly attempting to stop it. Workmen stood | Paid the trustees for lease of the road.............. 406,000.00 
safety. are provided, and the windows are furnished with | on the edge of the pit and tried to shout to the laborer to ~eenane an 
fenders for cinders, arranged to work automatically by the | turn the little wheel in the other direction, but for a time| Balance....--.. 4 shednasb tone sensaninnceeiwannatins vomneeiged 
movement of the train. Entering the car, one is struck by | the experimenier failed to catch the idea. In the meantime| . But, as $30,000 was ordered put aside asa nucleus for a ) 


the general air of spaciousness and comfort. The clerestory | an old man who had been upon the table when it started | Sinking fund, there is a debit balance on the operations of 
of the monitor roof = eT ee, — - mene are ap-| had thrown himself down and was holding on to the rail- | the six months of $6,307.11. 

parently unbroken by any ventilators, but closer observation | road track for dear life, thinking every minute that he would ‘ de hee ae ee "a 
shows 834 ventilators, so arranged, however, as to be unnc-| be hurled off and ground up. ortunatelymothing like that Page 7 mena an iheg og a - eee oe eo ee 
iiced by the casual observer; at each end of the car there is | occurred. The whitewasher finally got the right idea. He} +; Mer : - ; 


s : - j Jash. Ter.. » Norther j 2 il 
a large ventilator, partially concealed by lattice work. In began to reverse the wheel and soon the table was brought whe Me ee sag onie oy php re lhe Gaon ra 










winter the cer is to be heated by hot air forced through h to standstill, with no casualties whatever. Whitman County, together with a branch line from a point 
ee a a ponent ey Stage i gy glee re ——— about three miles west of Colfax, southeasterly to Moscow, 
ee seg sr + ser tny Duet ig a OLD AND NEW ROADS. I. T., and also a branch line froma point of junction at or 


lation purposes, cold air being forced through by the motion ssttggen tie 2 
of the fon’ The interior finish is mainly mahogany, with} 4 ggison & Northern P Ce a wd oo = a merry 9 ager ee nage to “ 
panels of ash, burl and French walnut, and the top of the | 4.he beoun on this road, which isto ran from the Erie at | $1,000,000: offite in Walla Walla. 
car bas a hght-colored bead-lining. The double lamps in 2 begun on this road, waicn istorun from the Erie a ,000,000; office in Walla Walla. 

, Addison, N. Y., south by west to Elkland, Pa., and thence . ‘ ‘ 
the centre of the car, the racks on the sides, the arms of the through the Cowanesque Valley to the coal mines of Tioga Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—The report 
seats and other metal work are of gold bronze. The seats C coma me 7 ; ©" | that the Cleveland syndicate had sold its controlling interest 
are upholstered in light red and have Hale & Kilburn’s e in this road to the Standard Coal & Iron Company, is 
‘spring seats and backs, made expressly for the Fitchburg Baltimore & Ohio.—A dispateh from Columbus, O., | denied by officers of the company. It is admitted that ne- 
road, and differing materially from the common make; the | July 22, says: ‘‘ Judge Bingham, of the Court of Common | gotiations for the sale were in progress, but the parties 
seats are 20 inches wide, and the backs are so arranged as to | Pleas, to-day decided the cases between the Baltimore & | could not agree and they are now at an end, for the pres- 
bs = poms cal back agen they _ 4 most a — as ea = the Ohio Central,and the sre img. ent, at least. 

fortable car sea e writer ever occupied. e car is 56 | Cincinnati & St. Louis, granting an order of partition for 2 ‘ a . 
feet long and will seat 68 ngers. Pat one end is a wa- | the line between Gchonsien & Newark, and uanting that _ Connotton Valley.—Track on the Straitsville Extension 
ter-closet and favatory, which call for a special description, | the title to the yard rested in the Baltimore & Obio. The} 'S * se oo Raga Canton, O., — to. rere, a 
as they are the first of the kind ever put into a railroad car. | jiujunction suit was decided against the Baltimore & Ohio, mE vn ee j we henge beyond that ‘point. 5 e a: 
On one side of the car is the lavatory, consisting of a marble | and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis is given the $5000 rere fs e sent tour just in time to save a bonus 0 
slab with a set bow], and beneath it is a cylindrical tank | right to do freight and passenger business over the line. | *” voted by that town. 
comeiinn meet pundee. yf maid agg cea 7 doer The oye ye ——— perpetual as to the}]payment of the} Danville & St. Louis.—A contract for the sub-stracture 
’ expenses of the division. york of 2 iles is jectec , fi i ‘ 
with the water-closet and the wash basin. Also connected The trouble will probably result in the building of a sec- pg ag poorg odie g nopoeted aes Ne eign = ' 
onsneee + Peg) a Some, She chee Seeanelly be age ond track on the same right of way. Brattleboro, Vt. They are to begin work early in August. 
e le > A 
tank is filled either from a hydrant or by buckets from the|. Baltimore & Potomac.—Grading for the second track} senver & New Orleans.—It is reported that this com- 
outside of the car, and, where the air brake system is not | is 20w nearly completed, and will probably be finished next| pany has succeeded in making an agreement to place a 
used by a railroad, an air pump can supply the requisite | month. | Some work remains to be done on the bridges. | sufficient amount of its bonds to build the road to the Can- 
ressure. The entire apparatus is the invention of Mr. A. | Rails will be laid on the second track this season to Bowie, | adian River, where it is to meet the Ft. Worth & Denver 
. Granger, and appears excellently adapted to the work | 26 miles from Baltimore, leaving 16 miles to be laid next | City road. . i 
laid out for it. These new cars have been built under the | Y&@!: The United States Circuit Court at Denver, Col., has re- 
rsonal supervision of Mr. J. W. Marden, the Master Car ad. Synrincvi . sJq.— | fused the motion of this company for an order to compel 
Builder ot the road, and they will speak for themselves to an ae, Yh bag eer Tae yeh ge re age ~— a Topeka & — Fe » a at 
every person who rides in them. They are designed to be | anolis Rolling Mill Company is the legal owner of the stock | Pueblo on on ape terms and conditions as with the Den- 
a ty heppe sal party to Saratog sy “4 ye hang =o and bonds which it now holds, and which it originally re- | VT & Rio Grande road. 
bw Y eee is 












































































ceived as security for iron furnished for the road. This} Pitchburg.—The work of improving the Vermont & 
Herald, July 22. vests the control of the road in the Rolling Mill Company. | Massachusetts Division is aealelange prom. progress. The 
A Blasting Accident. Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—It is reported | Second track will be finished to Orange this year, and is now 


. : ; Pare P 3 j vals rly to Pequoig. Three bridges have 
A dispatch from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 8. savs: A |that this company is negotiating with the Rochester & | laid from Royalston nearly to Fequotg apna 
Pr granen mar inn peg hE ae eons: an Pittsburgh for a consolidation or a union of interests and | been pany egy Pccat by chan y Ss aa ae = ee 
afternoon, about one mile south of Milton, on Cameron & | the joint construction of the line from Schenectady to Roch- ego canis oe ‘lle is | capac ws a wash te a ne ae e 
Fagan’s contract, where 28 laborers, mostly Italians, were | ester and Buffalo. et eae Ce ee ae ee 

8 . 9 y at ’ - on the new location between that place and Royalston. At 
employed. Thomas Eagan, the foreman, was in the act of} Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—Contracts are to be | Miller’s Falls an exchange of track with the New London 
pee ag a hole for a blast, in which were about two kegs of | jet very soon for the extension of this company’s New Castle | Northern has been made, and this road has been lowered so 


black powder, when suddenly there was a premature ex-| & Qj] City line f Ste ominus " ae ; : . 4 
z eet gg y line from its present terminus at Stoneboro, Pa.,| as to pass under the Northern tracks, doing away with the 
plosion, William Powers, a laborer, was at work above | to Jackson, a distance of 37 miles. . F grade crossing. 


Eagan on the rocks, and under Eagan, 15 ft. below, were a ; : : be Sal 
uumber of other laborers. Powers saw Eagan sitting — = oe Hine ee See teeck m sa Genesee Valley.—This road will extend, when complet- 
" . ea from Dunkirk northeast four miles, and from Bay View : o ¥ 
upright, with a stone weighing 10U pounds on his feet. He] .outhwest about seven miles, and the work is being pushed. ed, from Rochester to Hinsdale, N. Y., a distance of 100 
burried to him and threw it off with an iron bar, and then : ; miles, connecting at the latter place with the Buffalo, New 
went to the assistance of the others. He saw two Italians Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Nort hern.—Track on | York & Philadelphia road. It has been leased and is to be 
lying dead and two alive, one of the latter crushed in the | the Pacific Division is now laid to Spirit Lake, Ia., 291¢ | operated by the latter road. 
breast, the other sitting partly upright. with his legs| miles northwest from the late terminus at Emmettsburg and Track has been laid from Hinsdale north to a point near 
crushed by a stone, weighing five tons, which rested on} 201 miles from the main line at Vinton. Regular trains] Portageville, a distance of 41 miles, and from Nunda to 
them. They got jacks and endeavored to move the stone, | run through to Spirit Lake this week. Work is still progres-| Mt. Morris, a_distance of 14 miles; also 37 miles between 
but found it impossible. The man will no doubt die. Powers | sing on the extension, which is to run through to Worthing- | Rochester and Mt. Morris. It is expected the road will be 
says 28 men were at work there and he knows that 18] ton, Minn., about 30 miles further, this season. completed and trains ruuning by Sept. 1 next. Trains are 
ero safe, Hagan snd s laborer, named Mike Callahan wer®| | Castkill Mountain, This road is to extend from Cate- | BO" running from Mt; Morris to Sunde, and from thence tv 
mellsny poms: ‘The following ina istof the ile and| Kil Landing, N. Yon ihe Hudson, to Palevile inthe cn- | Sot Aiiehany Central road atthe later ace. 
MMtNo. 119, an Italian, erushed to death, neck broken;| Completed to, Lawrenceville, 12 miles from Catskill, and is] « Gistance of 9 miles, has been built under the name of th: 
173, Italian, crushed to death; 140, missing. supposed to be . see a ; a rs a ster, New York & Penns i ; Iso 
buried uuder the débris. : 5 cidiehensaman tain region is in summer the resort of a very great num- iene i bares d Bets — pa Al Piibaielphia. 

‘ Injured.—Thomas Eagan, foreman, badly hurt inter- | P&”, of People, and the road will have a large passenger ; Z| 1 
nally ‘and about the face: John Fennimore, laborer, leg business from the start, as it will do away with the tedious | Georgia Pacific.—Messrs. Gordon and Perkins, of this 
broken in four places, skull fractured and bip broken, will stage ride now necessary to reach the mountain resorts. company, are now in London, and it is understood that they 
die; Mike Callahan, right arm broken and head hurt, case|. Central, of New Jersey.—Receiver Little has asked | @T¢ negotiating for the sale of $3,000,000 of the bonds of 
serious; James Sedorell, slightly injured; Barney Horan, | the Chancellor for authority to set aside a certain contract | *SCOMPany- 
badly burned and cut over the eye; 187, Italian, legs} made by the late Receiver Lathrop with Vanderbilt & Hop-| Hannibal & St. Joseph.—The suit to restrain the Gov- 
crushed, will die; 185, Italian boy, water-carrier, terribly | kins for tiesand lumber. No complaint is madeof the qual-| ernor of Missouri from selling the road to enforce payment 
burned about the bead, will die; 218, Italian, one leg crushed | ity of the lumber or of the terms, but only that the amount | of the state aid bonds (the principal of which the company 
by a stone weighing three tons, right arm broken; 49, | contracted for is excessive, being more than the road will | has paid) was heard last week in the United States Circuit 
Italian, leg bruken. The names of the Italians cannot be| need for years. The Receiver claims that it is not for the| Court, before Judge McCrary. 


ascertained, as all are known by numbers only.” advantage of the road to buy at current prices, and that the 7 1 = “s 
i Maieew Mace payments required are greater than can well be afforded. es Ae ——e ae — oo . 
ga, oe eliveries under the contract are now being made in such | ™¢t in Hartford, Conn , July 20, and formerly voted t 


The Des Moines (Ia.) Leader of July 19 says: *‘ On Tuesday iti it is i i } cept the act passed by the Connecticut Legislature author- 
emus ners i ne Chicane, he el . quer quantities that it is = to find store room for all. izing the taking of certain lands ; also the act paseed by the 
officials arrived in Des Moines from Albia, and left via indi- Chicago & Atlantic.—Plans have been prepared ani | Massachusetts Legislature authorizing the extension of the 
anola for Chariton. The train consisted of a locomotive, the | Work will soon be begun on the shops for this road at Hunt- | road to Springfield. 

President’s car and the directors’ car. As the train was ap-| ington, Ind. This company will build there a round-house, 
roaching the bridge over White Breast, on the Chariton & | machine, blacksmith, boiler, car-repair and paint shops, be- 

Todieneie Branch, the two coaches suddenly bounced off the | sides storehouses and division offices. 

rails and gave the magnates a severe jostling, but the engi- 

neer instantly reversed the lccomotive, and the cars were 

—— right side up on the ties within one foot of the high 

embankment of the stream, into which the entire party 


Humeston & Shenandoah.—Work is progressing well 
on this road, and the company hopes to have the track al 
laid in September. ‘It is to run from Humeston, Ia., west- 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company] ward to Shenandoab, about 100 miles, and is built and 
makes the following statement for May and the five months | owned jointly by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, an 
ending May 31: the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific companies. 










would have been plunged had the train not been at a mode-| Rarnings.................0.0000c00000e- g1.503261 * $77is8dsi | Indianapolis & St. Louis. —It has been reported that 
rate rate of speed. Among the magnates on board were T. | Expenses. ..............ssecceecsseeerees 857,494 4/344,061 | at the foreclosure sale there would be a contest over this 
J. Potter, Second Vice-President; K. H. Wade, Superinten- ’ road between the Pennsylvania and the Bee Line. These 
dent of the Iowa Division; Agent Wiugate of Des Moines,| Net earnings............. s........64 $647,767 $3,374,390 | reports have been set at rest by the announcement that 4 
and about twenty others. eye witness says that the| For the five months there was an increase of $708,700, or | contract has been made and approved by which the Penn- 








party were the palest and most awed assemblage of railroad | 10 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $366,246, or | sylvania Railroad Company sells its hal interest in the stock 
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diavapolis Company. The terms of the sale are not made 


of the road to the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- | Norfolk & Western.—This nape cme: Spe the follow- 


public. 


Kanawha & Chesapeake.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from a point on 
the north side of the Great Kanawha, near Charleston, W. 
Va., following the course of that river to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road, near Kanawha Falls, in Fayette County. The 
distance is about 30 miles, the line being parallel to the 
Chesaperke & Obio, but on the opposite side of the river. 


Maine Central.—A somewhat doubtful report is tele- 
graphed from St. John, N. B., that this company has agreed 
to lease the European & North American and the New 
Brunswick & Canada roads. The report does not seem 
worthy of credit without further confirmation. Latest ad- 
beg are that the report has no foundation whatever in 
act. 


Mansfield.—The correct length of this road, from Mans- 
field, La., to Mansfield station on the New Orleans Pacific 
road, is 1.88 miles. An error in a tormer statement made 
the length of the road 7 miles. Mansfield is directly north 
of the junction. 


Missouri Railroads.—The report of the Missouri Rail- 
road Commissioners has been submitted to the Governor. It 
states that 242 miles were added to the railroads of the 
state in 1881, and 15 miles taken up, leaving 4,234 miles of 
main track at the close of the year, with 18 miles of second 
track and 649 miles of sidings. The following figures are 
given: 





Steel rails, miles, Dec. 31, 1881..................-... 2,416 
Steel rail, miles, laid in-1861........... ........... 328 
Cross-ties used m renewals, 1881.................... 1,971,981 
Earnings in Missouri. 1881.... $26,839,326.74 
Passengers carried, 1881..... 6,565, 


Tome Seeks mw, BOG o.os 5 asian csc vos cee. sicies cee 12,650,000 
Employés in Missouri, Dec. 31, 1881................ “> tam 19,700 

At the close of the year there were 3,976 bridges reported 
on the railroads of the state, of which 122 were iron truss, 
17 iron trestle and girder, 110 combination truss, 591 wooden 
truss, and 3,166 wooden trustle and pile bridges. The total 
longth of these bridges was 68.07 miles. There were built 
last year 369 bridges, having a total length of 9.14 miles. 
poae were 952 men employed in construction and repair of 

ridges. 

During the year there were 6 passengers (1 in each 1,084,- 
276 passengers carried) killed—none from company’s fault. 
Forty-two passengers (1 in each 156,325 passengers carried) 
injured—32 from causes beyond their own control. 


Monongahela Bridge Co.—The stock of this company 
has all been subscribed and contracts will soon be let. The 
bridge is to cross the Monongahela at Pittsburgh, and will be 
use | by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the Pittsburgh Junction roads. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Plans have 
been prepared for a fine passenger station in Rochester. 
N. Y. It will be of brick, with stone trimmings, one story 
high, except on one end, where a second story will be added 
for offices, and a tower 8% ft. high will stand. The train- 
house will be 682 by 130 ft., with three tracks passing 
through it. 


New York Freight Handlers’ Strike.—It is now 
apparent that the strike of the freight handlers in New York 
has practically failed, although the strikers still hold out, 
and have even induced some of the men employed in their 
places to join them. All the companies, however, now have 
considerable forces, and the new men are being gradually 
taught their work, while their number is large enough to 
give the companies a chance to weed out the worthless ma- 
terial. The companies profess to be quite able now to han- 
dle all the freight, although there is still some complaint of 
delays, especially with local freight. 

The long waiting and the gradually diminishing prospects 
of success have not improved the temper of the strikers. 
There has been nothing like rioting, and the leaders have 
exercised all their influence to keep the men quiet, but many 
cases are reported where men have been attacked and 
beaten by strikers, or by ——_ os who would be only too 
glad to promote disorder. oney for the support of the 
strikers has come in slowly, and some of them are probably 
suffering. 


New York & New England.—In the month of June 
this company’s transfer boat carried 1,725 loaded east- 
bound freight cars across the Hudson at Newburg. West- 
ward there were transferred 762 louded and 1,110 empty 
— ns a total movement of 3,597 cars, an average of 

20 a day. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The followin 
notice is issued from the office of this company, No. 35 Wall 
street, New York: 

‘Notice is hereby given that the board of directors, 
having resolved to dispose of the West Shore Railway Com- 
pany’s bonds owned by this company, offer the right to 
subscribe for the same, on special terms, to the stockholders 
of this company. 

“* Printed circulars, giving full information, and subscrip- 
tion blanks, may be X strom F on and after Aug 5, 1882, 
upon application at this office. 

‘‘ For the purpose of this subscription, the transfer books 
of the company will be closed on Saturday, Aug. 5, 1882, at 
; 2 m., and reopened on the morning of Tuesday, Aug. 15, 


‘* Stockholders of record at the date of the closing of the 
books. as above, or those holding assignments of the rights 
to subscribe pertaining to the stock, may subscribe under 
said circular, from Aug. 7 to 14, 1882, inclusive.” 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This company 
makes the following statement for June and the twelve 
months of its fiscal year ending June 30: 





June. Twelve months. 
NE os oi oi cicdnccde aaniok $119,074 $1,882,780 
MI hc 35’... concapawt ccceneees 74,827 . 1,114,562 
Be OR ccs00. caw eeoceea $44,247 $768,218 
Tndewest Od CAKOS.........ccscecies  cnoccees 544,193 
IIIB sinc hsv sine x.neccateneiar. Laake ieee $224,025 


For the twelve months there was a decrease of $221,188, 
or 10.5 per cent., in earnings; a decrease of $151,260, or 
12.1 per cent., in expenses; a decrease of $69,928, or 8.3 per 
cent., in net earnings; an increase of $58,477, or 14.4 per 
cent., in interest and taxes, and a decrease of $138,405, or 
38.2 per cent., in the surplus. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—No action has 
been taken on the request of the brakemen for an increase 
of pay, the company claiming that it was made without 
authority by a few irresponsible parties. The trackmen 
have received an increase of about 10 per cent. in wages. 


New York & Long Branch.—Alexander Kier, the 
track foreman, who is charged with having caused the 
recent accident at Little Silver by his negligence in leaving 
the rails on the bridge over Parker’s Creek imperfectly 
spiked, has been arrested on ac of manslaughter, and 
held to await the action of the gran jury. 





ing statement for June and the six mon aie June 30 : 
June. ix month. 
NO 5) <acnos seaenrepiei™iainl $174,843 $1,024,959 
PE << — chained d darpncbints -.... 101,990 620,499 
Net earnings............ .......++ $72,853. ' $404,460 


Expenses include estimated proportion of yearly taxes. 
For the six months there was an increase of $29,830, or 3.0 
per cent., in earniugs; an increase of $61,342, or 10.9 per 
cent., in expenses, and a decrease of $31,512, or 7.2 per 
cent., in net earnings. 


Oakland, Mt. Diablo & Stockton.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from 
Oakland, Cal., by East Oakland, Fruitvale, the San Leandro 
wok and Lodi to Stockton. The distance is estimated at 

mules, e 


Ohio Central.—The following statement is published 
for the half-year ending June 30: 








A 1881. Increase. P. c. 
Earnings........ . $455,985 $274,791 $181,194 65.9 
Expenses... ..... 273,591 164,874 108,717 659 
Net earnings.... $182,394 $109,917 $72,477 65.9 
Fixed charges.... 163,000 163,000 fete LS 
Balance......... $19,394 denen or a binehenen 
RR een 


$53,083 GaSe S nt 

The net balance is applicable to interest on the income 

bonds. The expenses for 1882 are partly estimated. The 
mileage was the same in both years. 


Old Colony.—The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners 
have recently made their yearly inspection of this road. 
During the past year the company has put down about 75 


<¢ | miles of steel rails and has built several new iron bridges. 


Improved signals have been put up at the South Framing- 
ham crossing of the Boston & Albany. 

The mg 94 has just completed a new branch from 
Taunton, Mass., to the mainlinein Raynham, 4 miles. This 
branch was built last year from Taunton to Whittenton 
Mills, about 114 miles; the extension to Raynham was begun 
in april last. it makes a short cut to Taunton for trains 
from Boston over the main line, avoiding the press of traffic 
at Weir Junction. One track is completed, and a second 
tra?k is now being laid. 


Ontario Southern.—The New York Supreme Court 
has granted a decree of foreclosure of mortgage against this 
company, and an order of sale to satisfy tbe decree. The 
amount of the bonds outstanding is $1,000,000, and of in- 
terest found due, $429,093. The decree applies to all the 
property covered by the mortgage, that is to the completed 
road from Sodus Point, N. Y., to Stanley, 34 miles, but does 
not cover certain right of way and unfinished road acquired 
by consolidation with the Geneva, Hornellsville & Pine 
Creek Company some years ago. 


Oregon & California.—Work is being pushed on the 
extension from Roseburg, Or., southward, and track is laid 
for 18 miles from Roseburg. The grading is done to Myr- 
tle Creek, 33 miles from Roseburg. Beyond that point 
there are several tunnels to be finished, which will take 
some time. 


Oregonian.—This road has been extended from Browns- 
ville, Or., southward 20 miles to Coburg, on the McKensie 
River, through a fine agricultural country. A station has 
been built at Coburg, with sidings at several points on the 
line, and regular trains have begun to run. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s statement shows for the 
month of June, as compared with June of last year, on all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie : 


An increase in gross earnings of....... ...-.2-2.6 e.2e0: 286,319 
An increase in expenses of .......... . . ...++- aad we 240.529 


Ns once 55s «.tcceaces sas sodoenoediokasauaiwnis $45,7! 


For the half-year ending June 30 the same lines show, as 
compared with the corresponding period in 1881 : 
An increase in gross earnings of................ poet tees $1,097,011 
An increase in expenses Of........ 0 ......0 0-00 cece seeeee 


Be Siok coir wh irate 5 5x0 d on 0.08 soe gene $£07,030 


For the six months of this year all lines west of Pittsburgh 
show a Soey in meeting all liabilities of $120,657, 
being a falling off of $1,645,521, as compared with corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Pennslyvania, Slatington & New England.—Con- 
tracts have been let for the bridge over the Delaware at 
Portland, Pa., and a considerable force is at work there. 
The grading from Pen Argyl, Pa., to the Delaware is nearly 
done, and a large force was to be put at work this week be- 
tween Pen Argyl and Slatington on the Lebigh. Several 
miles of road are gradedin New Jersey and tracklayiog is 
in progress near Deckertown. 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—Track is laid from Pensacola, 
Fla., northwest to the Escambia Bridge, nine miles, and from 
Milton west to the opposite side of the river. Tracklaying is 
in progress at several other points. 

he names of the stations on the road, as now located, 
with the distances from Pensacola, areas follows: Magnolia 
Bluff, 4 miles; Bohemia, 6: Gull Point, 7; Bellevue, 8; 
Escambia River, 9; Duval, 13; Arcadia, 17; Milton (Black- 
water River), 20; Good Range, 30; Halts, 39; Hinote, 44; 
Yellow River —, 46; Crestview 50; Shoal River, 54; 
Deerland, 57; Mossy Head, 66; Lake de Funiak, 80; Ar- 
le, 84; Ponce de Leon, 91; Westville, 97; Choctaw- 
atcbée River, 99; Crescent, 100; Bonifay, 108: New 
Orange, 118; Cottondale, 135; Marianna, 135; Chipola 
River, 136: Braxton, 139; Cypress, 145; Gloster, 155; 
ae ent 157; Apalachicola River 159; Chattahoochie, 
miles. 


o 
Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receivers’ statement 
for June and the seven months of the fiscal year from Dec. 1 
to June 30 is as follows : 





Seven 
—-——— June- — months. 

Toss. Net. Net. 
...seeee $1,617,272 $752,924 $4,519,411 
st 47,002 6,159 *7,225 





LE I 43.511 17,220 185.612 
ee Sa 6.945 *2,906  *12,249 














Total. R.Co......... s....-+. $1,714,730 $773,397 $4,685,549 

Coal & IronCo....) |. |||. 711")... "213082254 ” 70,778 ~ 326/066 
Total... .......ec....ceeeeee+.... $3,017,984 $844,175 $5,011,615 
*Loss. 


The expenses do not include anything for rentals or inter- 
est, the net earnings being the sums from which those 
charges ure to be paid. 

A comparison of the net earnings is as follows : 

—-——-June——-:-——. ~—Seven months——, 

1882. 1881. 6 
Railroad Co.......... $773,497 $768,468 $4,685,549 $4,322,513 
Coal & Iron Co....... 70,778 70,832 326,066 366,019 


Total ....... .......$844,175 $839,300 $5,011,615 $4,688,532 








929, or 0.6 per cent.; the Coal & Iron Company a de- 
crease of only $54, and both companies an increase of $4,- 
875, or 0.6 per cent. For the seven months the Railroad 
Company has an increase of $363,036, or 8.5 per cent.: the 
Coal & Iron Company a decrease of $39,953, or 10.9 per 
cent., and both companies an increase of $323,083, or 6.9 
per cent. 

Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—This road is now 
completed and opened for traffic to Frost’s Mills, Pa., 4 miles 
papend the late terminus at Marienville, and 55 miles from 

‘oxburg. 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny.—This 
road is now well advanced, and the company expects to 
have it in operation in September. It is to run from Char- 
tiers, Pa., on the Pittsburgh & Jake Erie road, five miles 
from Pittsburgh, to the mines of the Chartiers Block Coal 
Company, on Painter’s Run, a distance of about 13 miles, 
Aline is now being surveyed from the present terminus 
eastward to Latrobe, passing, it is said, over the finest coal 
vein in Western Pennsylvania. 


Pitsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—A dispatch from 
Columbus,O., July 26, says: “Robert Garrett & Sons,of Bal- 
timore, Md., to-day filed in the United States Court a bill in 


_** | ebancery against the Steubenville & Indiana Railroad Com- 


pany and others, asking that the liens on the road be 
marshaled and sold. The plaintiffs claira the first lien, which, 
including interest, amounts to over $200,000, which is the 
balance due them ona former decree. The road is now part 
of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad.” 


Placerville & Sacramento Valley.—The court has 
ordered the Receiver to turn over this road to Louis Mc- 
Lane, Trustee: also that the sum of $20,156 due the Re- 
ceiver be adjudged a lien upon the road, and that the com- 
pany be required to pay the same, and in default thereof, 
the road be sold to pay said lien and the $26,000 bonds out- 
standing under the mortgage of 18€4. The road exteads 
from Sacramento, Cal., to Shingle Springs, 48 miles, and is 
not at present operated. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A circular issued concern- 
ing this road says that when all the extensions are completed 
the obligations of the road will be as follows: $1,300,000 
Rochester & Pittsburgh 6 per cent. first-mortgage bonds of 
the Rochester & Salamanca Division; $3,300,000 Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, Buffalo & Pittsburgh Division, 6 per cent. 
first-mortgage bonds. The issue of these bonds is limited to 
$20,000 per mile of completed road. The present extensions 
of the road will aliow of only $2,500, of these bonds 
being issued ; $500,000 of 6 per cent. first-mortgage bonds of 
the Sccsbwayvills & Punxutawney Railroad Company 
guaranteed by the Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Com- 
pany; $20,000 of 7 per cent. first-mortgage bonds of the 
Perry Railroad Company, guaranteed by the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Company ; $700,000 of 7 per cent. car 
trust bonds, maturing at various dates within the next thir- 
teen years. The total fixed charges of the company, when 
the present extensions are completed and the equipment all 
delivered, will be about $300,000 per annum, or at the rate 
of only $1,000 per mile of road operated. There are out- 
standing on the Rochester & Salamanca Division of the com- 
pany $1,870,000 income bonds. The interest on these bunds is 
non-cumulative and is paid only wben earned. The com- 
pany intended also to issue $3,200,000 non-accumulative in- 
come bonds on the Buffalo & Pittsburgh Division, but has 
decided to issue $5 000,000 of additional capital stock and 
take up and cancel the income bonds on both divisions. This 
would make the bonded debt less than $17,000 pr mile of 
road. The company has outstanding $180,000 of 7 per cent. 
car trust bonds on the Rochester & Salamafica Division, and 
under that mortgage has the right to issue $20,000 more of 
the same bonds. e company paid 20 per cent. of the cost 
of the rolling stock covered by these bonds in money. The 


— | company has made an additional car trust mortgage to se- 


cure the issue of $500,000 of certificates upon rolling stock, 
for which it will pay $1,000,000, or 50 per cent. of the cost, 
at the outset. The company also owns $350,000 of rolling 
stock not covered by car trust,certificates. After the exten- 
sions are completed the first mortgage debt on the entire 
road will be less than $17,000 per mile and the income bonds 
less than $7,000 per mile. The company is now coustruct- 
ing an extension from Salamanca to Punxutawney, Pa., a 
distance of 124 miles. It will connect at DuBois, 98 miles 
from Salamanca, with the Allegheny Valley road, thereby 
securing a direct line to Pittsburgh. It will also build ex- 
tensions from Ashford to Buffalo, 45 miles, and from Ro- 
chester to Charlotte, on Lake Ontario. 

The track is now laid to Bradford, Pa., two miles beyond 
the late terminus at Tarport and 20 miles from Salaman- 
ca. The ballasting is being pushed, and regular trains will 
run to Bradfordjvery soon. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The 
Cowley Ridge Branch of this road is now completed to For- 
rest City, Ark., the crossing of the Memphis & Little Rock 
road, 97 miles southward from the junction with the main 
line at Kvobel. Regular trains will run through to Forrest 
City about Aug. 15. This branch runs through a section of 
= noted for its fertility and already pretty well 
settled. 

The New York World says: ‘‘This company is busily 
engaged in throwing out small feeders along the line into the 
rich sections which are without proper railroad facilities. 
In Missouri the charter of the Doniphan Branch to run from 
Nealeysville, in Butler County, on the main line, to Doni- 
phan, a distance of 19 miles, has just been filed. The charter 
of the Iron Mountain Company in Arkansas gives the right 
to build branch roads and extensions and the following are 
building : From Newport, in Jackson County, to Batesville 
in Independence County, 26 miles; from be Station, 
White County, to Conway, in Faulkner County, 30 miles, 
and from Hope, Hempstead County, southeast to Magnolia 
in Columbus County, 35 miles, and northwest to Minera 
Springs, in Howard County, 27 miles. Of the latter branch 
ten miles have been in operation some time, under the 
charter of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad Company.” 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company has pub- 
lished the following: statements for the half-year ending 
June 30, the expenses this year being estimated: 





1882. 1881. 

Dn ccuentins Sa00 dantodsaspobuss 661 507 
RE Ege SB $1,495,989 $1,463,913 
Estimated expenses... ..........5 sees 747,995 636,233 
INE hckebsscadinsccccs $747,994 $827,680 
NE Ia 3.50 064 0dnelin sv cckexgnes 537,835 415,51 
Applicable for dividends......... $210,159 $352,629 

Per cent. on preferred stock......... A 4.6 7.8 


‘* The earnings for the first half of 1882 were unfavorably 
affected by short crops, while net earnings were decre 
by large expenditures for betterments. The increase in 
fixed charges resulted from the establishment of new sink- 
ing funds. The oon have begun to improve on the 
hand of new crops. The road is moving from 50 to 100 
car-loads of wheat per day. The Arkansas Division will be 
opened to Fort Smith in about 60 days, securing a consider- 
le increase in local and through business, The exten 





For June the railroad company shows an increase of $4,- - 


of the main line from Pacific, Mo., to St, Louis will soon be 
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completed, enabling the company to do business over its Goneand..... wees eS 4 osenacta & Perdido........ +824 
7 i } ; _ | Connecticu ° erkiomen .. are, 
ows a ors Louis, and saving aun annual rental exceed-! (on%siiaation Coal G :195 Petersburg... 194 
ing $250,000. Cumberland Valley.. 17 Philadelphia & Reading......7, 20 
he s EIT IIE: nc vas dwescreprencecscces 54 adelphia, le alt....... % 
St. Paul, Mineapolis & Manitoba.—On this com- | Delaware & Hudson Canal, 101,176 Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon..142 
pany ’s line up to-the western or Dakota side of the Red gos tous 5 bh evens RS Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. L 282 
: : . 7s . el., Lack. & W. Leased Lines.é tsburg. ake Erie... ..... 2% 
iver, grading is now done for some distance, and track 1S | Delaware Western 41 Portland & Ogdensburg......... 06 
reported laid to Dimock, 20 miles north of the late terminus | Denver & Rio Grande... Portland & Rochester.......... 126 
at Grafton and 60 miles from. Grand Forks. It is thought nee —_ & re peaee. “sans ® re | rage po & _— seeeeee nt 
* ‘as 4 etroit, Granc aven & Mil...40 ueen Anne’s _ ere 
that track will not be iaid much further this season. Fasterti R. R Association. 381 Richmond, Fred. & Potomac “216 
Saratoga, Mt. McGregor & Lake George.—Regular | Htchburg. do Raby HN eR oro 2 
trains now run over tis road, whose completion was noted | Georgia...................0.0.. St. Louis & San Francisco. 41, 175 
last week, The twd engines now on hand are intended for = ponte & Indiana..... oe = EUS pbeascabe. ose Hoy 
: OO — Eee S DE Soh ccacucvieh seats ) 
the mountain grade only, where sharp curves make hard | Great Wester... |... ......)28) Savaiinah, Fiorida & West... .217 
pulling, and require moderate speed. The engine for use | Hannibal & St. Joseph... . ....176 South Carolina.................. 189 
between Saratoga and the heavy grades did not arrive in Han. J’n., Hanover & Gettysb’g.324 South Carolina Minor R’rds. ar 7 
: rs A s RPE HR & Southern Pacific ...............450 
time for the opening of the road as was intended. This one Houston, East & West Texas...190 Sussex ........ a0 .. 386 
will draw to the foot of Mt. McGregor a train that will re- ome “ by y Fy vsens 126 Ea & 8 ae gg seseeees 
Son A 3 eee > untingdon & B’d. Top Mt.... Union Pacific......... 
quire the power of the two mountain engines to take it to | iiinois Central............ 95, United New Jersey 
the top of the mountain. On the mountain grades, 24 de-| Indiana, Bloom. & West....... 492 U.S. Rolling Stock Co.......... 195 


gree curves (of 260 ft. radius) are frequent. A steady grade 
of 4 ft. rise to the 100 ft. (211 ft. per mile) is maintained, 
except at the beginning of the mountain grade where it 
was necessary to adopta grade of 232 ft. to the mile for 
distance of three quarters of a mile. ‘Lhe work on the moun- 
tain was difficult, slow and expensive. Several very large 
trestles were needed, some of which are 35 to 40 ft. high, up 
to 330 ft. long and others onsharp curves. In the first 214 
miles of line from the summit only one-half (as the crow 
flies) of distance is made from the starting point, the two 
miles of extra distance being developed to make the rise 
needed to reach the top of the mountain. Notwithstanding 
the difficult and dangerous character of much of it, and the 
hurry in doing it, that time has been taken to do the work 
safely. Nota fatal accident, nor evena serious one, has oc- 
curred in its prosecution. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The people along the line are 
trying to induce this company to build a_ branch from its 
road bv Cross Keys and Harrisburg to Bridgewater, Va., 
about 20 miles. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The contract for 
grading the line from East St. Louis through the American 
bottom has been let to Beason & Hammond, of Kansas. The 
company has bought land for depots in East St. Louis and 
right of way across the bottom from the Wiggius Ferry 
Company. 

The bridge over the Wabash River is nearly completed. 
As soon as it is finished the contractor will turn over about 
100 miles of road to the company. 

The Boston Transcript says : ** It will be remembered that 
when, a few months ago, the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Railroad Company was in need of funds, a syndicate of lead- 
ing Boston capitalists took all the miscellaneous assets of the 
company, and furnished therefore the needed $1,500,000. 
The securities purchased involved the control of the com- 
pany, and all the assets were placed with the American Loan 
& Trust Company, the stock to be held in trust until after 
the next election and the other assets to be divided at the 
discretion of the subscribers’ committee. * * As a list of 
these assets has not before been made public, the following 
may be of interest :” 









First mortgage bonds....... .......... $435,000 @ 70....$305,300 
Equipment 7s.......... ay .. _ 301,000 @ par.. 301,000 
FROOMIO ais 0:6 0.0.05: c00.0y cad diets esame dos . 1,737,000 @ 20.... 347,400 
URGE. 5 a dv axnemmseaens =. 3% sasacnane pinata 4,315,000 @ 834.. 755,125 
Miscellaneous assets........... Sse. MOEN cos oa2 <p 894,671 


WONG k i cats cde Ses ci S.. 4) = QETOR TTL... .... 92,008 408 
The first column of figures records the amount of each 
], in its nominal or par value, and the 
second the present market value. The subscriptions are 
known on the Boston market as Toledo & Delphos Trust sub- 
scriptions. 

Trinity & Sabine.—Track on this road is now laid from 
the International & Great Northern at Trinity, Tex., east- 
ward to the crossing of the Houston, East & West Texas near 
Moscow, a distance of 38 miles. It runs nearly all the way 
through the timber belt. 


Union Pacific.—On the Gunnison Branch of the Denver 
& South Park Division track is now laid to Pitkin, Col., 
7 miles beyond the late terminus at Woodstock and 42 
miles from the main line at Buena Vista. It is expected 
that the road will reach Gunnison next month. It is to be 
extended to the coal beds, some 20 miles beyond Gunnison, 
this year. 


United States Rolling Stock Co.—It is stated that 
this company bas decided to move its Chicago shops to Cal- 
umet. The new shops to be built there will have a capacity 
of 20 box carsa day. The Urbana shops will be retained. 


Virginia Midland.—This company has made a con- 
tract with the Chesapeake & Ohio road to carry stock from 
Kentucky to Baltimore, and a regular stock express train 
has been put on. A contract has also recently been made 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio for a large amount of grain to 
be carried to Baitimore. 


Wasatch & Jordan Valley.—Notice is given that, in 
an action iv the District Court for the Third Judicial Dis— 
trict of Utah Territory, all holders of bonds or coupons, and 
all persons having or making any claim on or against the 
proceeds of the sale of the property conveyed by trust deed 
to secure said bonds and coupons, are required to present 
their claims and the proofs thereof to E. - Sprague, Ref- 
eree, on or before Sept. 8, 1882, in Salt Lake City, Utah. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the aunual reports of railroad 


companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 











Page. 
Alabama Great Southern....... 195 
Alabama Mnor Railroads...... 41 
Allegheny Valley.......... . 264 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F........ 263 
Baltimore & Potomac....... ... 369 
Bangor & Piscataquis...........19) 
Boston, Concord & Montreal. ..345 
Boston & Lowell......... s+. 4) 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No........ 345 
Camden & Atlantic. vee MS 
Canada Southern..............+ § 169 





Canadian Governm’t R’roads. .126 

Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley..... 324 

Central lowa ..._ ..........142, 340 

Central, of New Jersey wane etOk 

ones Agee ee et 2 ts 

narlotte, Col. ugus 

Chesapeake & Ohio........ 57, 1 & Western....... 96 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal & Ohio.... 
Cheshire ..., 002 sessies & West....° 
Chicago & Alton............ .--. 141 





Chicago, Bur. & Quincy ag Shu 228 
Chicago, Mi’. & St. Paul.175,286, 

Chicago, R’k I'd & Pacific..310, 420 
Chicago, 3t. P., Minn. & 199, 














Columbia & Green‘ EE AL: 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol, .222 








Utica & Black River........... 
Vermont Valley............... r 
Vicksburg & Meridian .......... 4 
Virginia Midland......... an 
Virginia & Truckee.. 
Wabash, St L. & Pavific 
Lake Shore & Mich. So Western Maryland........... 7 
Lehigh Coal & Navigatio: cae Western R. R. Assoclation 
Lehigh Valley.............. 41,100 Wilmington & Northern... 
Litcle Rock & Ft. Smith.... ... 310 Worcester & Nashua 

Long Island 71 Wisconsin Central 


Indianapolis & St. Louis....... 
Iowa Minor Railroads....... 
Junction & Breakwater ... 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf 
Kentucky Central 
Knox & Lincoln.. 























Detroit, Lansing & Northern. 


This company operates a line from Detroit, Mich., to 
Howard City, 160,60 miles, with branches from Kiddville 
to Belding, 1.67 miles, and from Stanton Junction to Big 
Rapids, 63.30 miles, aking 225.57 miles in all. Of this the 
company owns 221.57 miles, and leases the use of 3 miles, 
from Detroit to Grand Trunk Junction, and ofg1 mile, from 
Lansing to North Lansing, from the Michigan Central. The 
report is for the year 1881. 

"he general account, condensed, is as follows: 
Stock, common............00.. 

“x preferred..... 
Bonded aoe 


300.00 
300 00 
234,081.38 
38,216.18 
58,142.84 
139,127.86 





Saginaw Valley & St. Louis road 
2. ee ee 
Income account, balance... 


NER ab tetas as ass ohacseucea sas teh ebinneetenaetas $8,011,468 .26 
Road and equipment............ .... $7,549,698 .04 
2 OS Se aaa errr ; 128,142.84 
Charles Merriam, trustee............ 3,160 .0u 
Accounts and balances......... pats 86,016.51 
Materials....... Buseace sak) x ccncte de 54,421.05 
era acer 190,082 82 

—— —-——_ 8,011,468 .26 


The funded debt consists of $2,448,000 Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern 7 per cent. bonds, and $770,000 Ionia «& Lansing 
8 per cent. bonds, the last-named bouds being a first lien on 
59 miles of the main line. 

During the year 350,000 depot ground bonds, due Nov. 1, 
1881, were paid off. This amount is carried as a floating 
debt, to be provided for from the sale of general mortgage 
bonds. There were sold $178,000 general mortgage bonds 
at 171¢ to 17% premium, the principal being applied to the 
payment of $81,000 Ionia & Lansing second-mortgage 
bonds, which matured Nov. 1, 1880, and to compieting pay- 
ment for the Stanton Branch, and the premium to the pur- 
chase of new equipment. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


Train miles: 188i. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger....... ~ 385,571 310,710 I. 74,861 24.1 
eee 602,036 466,224 I. 135,812 29.1 
Switching and service 298,02 231,954 I. 66,075 28.5 





, | . 1,285,636 1,008,888 I. 276,748 27.4 
Car miles: 






Passenger train...... 1,004,470 1. 222,410 22.2 
Freight.......... : 7,679,311 I. 9,305 19.3 
Passengers carried... i 499,785 I. 55,940 11.2 
Passenger miles.....1* 12,204,091 I. 1,537,141 12.6 
Tons freight carried. £ 7 508.450 I. 58,921 11.6 
Ton miles............56,069,960 46,382,472 I. 9,677,488 20.8 
Av. train load: . 
Passengers, No.... 36 39 D Ss. 32 
Freight, tons. ...... 93 100 D. 7 «@ 
AV. receipt : 
Per pass. mile... .... 2.049U wun. 2.580cts. IL 0.110ct. 4.2 
Per ton mile.... ..... 1.711 * 12os * D: Giz” 6.9 


The cost of locomotive service was 17.8 cents per mile. 
The average earnings per revenue train miles were $1.39; 
expenses, $0.95; net earnings, $0.44, 

Of the freight car milage 837.8 per cent. was of empty 
ears. Foreign freight cars ran 4,840,063 miles, being 52.8 
per cent. of the total freight car mileage. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

















1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P. ce. 
i ae $959,814 $852,932 I. $106,882 12.5 
Passengers............. 370,475 314,675 I. 55,800 17.4 
MAS Se 60cresednes ‘ 47,410 35,545 I. 11,865 33.4 
Total................$1,3877,699 $1,203,152 I. $174,547 14.5 
Expenses......... ..... 934,430 739,005 I. 195,425 26.4 
Net earnings........ $443,268 $464,157 D. $20,878 4.5 
Gross earn. per mile... 6,108 5,334 I. 774 14.5 
Net = 2 1,965 2,058 D. 938 45 
Per cent. in expo .. 67,82 61.42 I. 6.40. 


The increase in expenses, which exceeded that in earnings 
was due to increase cost of train movement, large renewals 
and a large increase in freight traflic carried necessarily at 
lower rates. Of the total tonnage 73.7 per cent. was of lum- 
ber and forest products, so that the earuings depend largely 
upon lumber rates. 

The income account for the year was as follows: 

i 2 SO. cicss, sceeedas dees <dhoepaedae $443,269.39 
MEE cess inc Gabe edeankecsbaneeas 3,643.00 
| SRE ee eee : 
Interest on bonds............... snes vee 

Dividends on preferred stock, 7 per cent. 





——-— 410,757.66 


Surplus for the year.. 


ee tr $36,154.73 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1880 wae 


Pe 102,973.13 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1881.... .. wee seeee $139,127.86 
The earnings for the year were thus sufficient to pay in- 
terest and 7 per cent. on the preferred stock, and leave a 
balance equivalent to 2 per cent. on the common stock. 
During the year the road-bed was improved by ditching, 
widening cuts and embankments, raising at several points, 
reducivg grades at others, and similar work. Three trestles 
were filled up, and two bridges dispensed with by changing 
the course of a stream. There were 103 miles of fence re- 


built. The Grand River wooden bridge was replaced by four | 


iron spans. Two wooden bridges were replaced by stone 
arches. The work of replacing wooden culverts with iron 
pipe was continued. 3 

en+miles of iron track were replaced bv steel, making 
137 miles of steel track now in use. Eight miles of the 
Stanton Branch were relaid with rerolled iron rails. There 


were 60,000 new ties put in the track, and about 20 miles of 
ec received new ballast. Four new water stations were 
uilt. 
Besides the 30 engines owned by the company, it was 
——— to lease seven engines at different times during 
the year. 





Ohio Southern. 


This company owns a line from Springfield, O., to Jack- 
son, 109 miles, with branches at Jackson, 1 mile, and from 
Jackson to Wellston, 10 miles, making 120 miles in all. 
The report covers a period of nine months, from April 1 to 
Dee, 31, 1881. 

The equipment consists of 19 engines, 3 passenger and 2 
baggage cars; 878 freight cars and 3 service. The road 
was formerly the Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy, and 
passed to the present company through foreclosure. It is 
controlled in the interest of the Indiana; Bloomington & 
Western Company. 

The earnings for the nine months were as follows: 
Earnings ($1,821 per mile).............. he paeete ti cahasen $218,401 





eS i eee Tene coos ee 141,833 
Net earnings ($639 per mile)...... wath a@a ct tasadenead wakes $76,658 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds.................c00eeee0 67,200 
I Sette extn abi. a-adn> anew ne hacth nt baieed ale tases $9,458 


The interest above is computed for nine months. Interest 
upon the bonds did not begin to run until June 1, so that 
the actual amount called for last year was $52,600. 

The report of President B. 8. Henning says: ‘‘ When it is 
remembered that for several months after the property was 
turned over to us it was hardly in condition to operate at 
all, and that during nearly the whole period of nine months 
we suffered under extremely unfavorable conditions for 
bandling our business, there remains from this showing no 
substantial doubt of the ability of the road to earn its fixed 
charges in the future; and your board believes there is a 
reasonable prospect that, with the improvements that are 
being made and the new counections that are to be formed, 
the company will in time be able to earn interest upon its 
income bonds and a dividend uponits stocks, * . * 

‘‘At the time of the purchase of the Springfield Southern 
Railroad and the organization of this company under its 
present title. the financial scheme adopted é¢mbraced the 
issue of $1,920,000 first mortgage bonds, which provided 
for the purcbase of the road and left $920,000 to be used in 
the improvement of the property, including the completion 
of the change from narrow (to standard) gauge tracks, the 
laying of new steel rails on a considerable portion of the 
line, the strengthening of the bridges so as to carry the 
beavy engines, the extending of new switches to the differ- 
ent mines and furnaces, and the purchase of new equipment. 
Of this sum up to Jan. 1 there was expended $526,193, 
leaving $393,807 to be used in the further improvement of 
the property.” , 





Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 





During the year 1881 this company worked a line from 
Houston, Tex., toSan Antonio, 217 miles, with branches 
from Harrisburg to Peirce Junction, 8 miles, and from Co- 
inmbus to La Grange, 31 miles, making 256 miles in all. 

The equipment consists of 37 engines; 19 passenger, 7 
sleeping. and 7 baggage and mail cars; 234 box, 121 stock, 
and 487 flat cars; 93 service cars. 

An extension from San Antonio to El Paso, 600 miles, 
with « branch to Eagle Pass, 45 miles, are in progress, but 
are not included in the report. 

The general account is as follows: 


EE Sem Gos G4 Sas Wasp hese Sabertercde even ks $11,720.686.00 
Cn re ere weer re pre 6,123,082 64 
Stock dividend unpaid........ ths, ga cmebes swan 45,220.10 
Bills, accounts and balances... .... ......... sees 699.292.28 


es ciaciely) xe s.ccas x daneuenen Sore 647,028.50 


WE eh iene’ Sikes Ge ead nek as $19,235,409.42 
Road and property.... . ........ $13,324,977 .84 
Paid on extension...... hadirnnas 4,800,000.00 
Stocks, bonds, and sundry assets.. 671,966.53 
Bills, accounts and balances....... 228,693.93 
ENE. che cccthensenckdertewes ves 168,680 .96 
Cash sia ‘ ras es Shawnee 41,090.16 
-——_—$ —_—_— —  19,235,409.42 

The funded debt consists of $4,800,000 first-mortgage 
bonds; $1,000,000 second-mortgage bonds, and $323,082.64 
due the Texas school fund. 

The stock was increased $5,270,686 during the year. The 
Texas school fund loan was diminished by $21,592.39. 

There are authorized issues on the extension of $20,000 
per mile in first-mortgage bonds, and $10,000 per mile in 
second-mortgage bonds. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Train miles ........ 546,373 448,593 =I 97,780 21.8 
Passengers carried... 95,005 78,547 LL 16,458 21.0 
Passenger-miles. .... 6,313,906 6,099,888 I 214,018 3.5 
Tons freight carried. 205,240 177,198 I. 28,042 15.8 
Ton-miles.... ........31,473,421 24,124,949 I. 7,348,472 30.5 

Av. receipt: 

Per passenger-mile.. 3.222cts. 3.510cts. D. 0.288 cts. 8.2 
Per ton-mile ......... 3.123 4.690 * D. 1.567 “* 33.4 


The mileage worked was 256 miles in 1881 and 225 miles 
in 1880. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 














1881. 1€80. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

PONTE ere $982,057 $1,131,864 D. $149,807 13.2 
Passengers............ 209,987 214,489 D. 4.502 2.1 
MNCMNEIE 6.0. criake ik nend< 66,873 46,537 I. 20.336 43.7 
Total................$1,258,917 $1,392,890 D. $133,973 9.1 
Expenses........ .-.. 735,045 593,725 I. 161,320 27.2 
Net earnings........ $503,872 $799,165 D. $295,293 36.9 
Gross earn. per mile 4,918 6,191 D. 1,273 20.5 
Net : = 1,968 3,552 D. 1,584 44.6 


Per cent, of expenses. 60.0 a7. 3. ee 
The earnings of the completed portion of the extension are 
not returned by the contractors, who operate it for the 
present. 
The income account was as follows: 


Net earnings, as above................. addi diutalies $503,871.62 














Against this surplus there was paid a stock dividend of 8 

| per cent., amounting to $516,000. : ' 
Expenditures for improvements on the old line during the 
year were $33,431.60 for real estate, $323,959.39 for new 
| construction, and $160,232.66, a total of $517,623.65. This 
' does not include any work on the extension. 


ee a rer ore ee 38,070.44 
J | $541,942.06 - 
ES EET A ee eee ee $385,513.87 
Miscellaneous...... btu ee ns 4 coee oe Om Oek.G2 
—— 419,138.49 
Surplus for the year............... cc wGhie lh eae 122,803.57 
Balance from previous year........... -.-2 ssseeeee 1,040,724.93 
Total surplus............ » Midi tic Caden ceed cake Me $1,163,028.50 


Mate aaa 


